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THE RISE OF 
PELMANISM 


AN ESTABLISHED FEATURE 


OF 


MODERN LIFE 


NE of the most remarkable features of the last 
few years has been the rise of Pelmanism. 


Pelmanism has established a New Habit—the 
Habit of Mind-Training. 


In the trenches we knew Pelmanism well. Every 
battalion had its Pelmanists by the score. And 
although we sometimes smiled at the fervour with 
which they praised the ‘Little Grey Books ” we 
recognized that they were good men, who were 
training their minds on sound lines, and doing their 
utmost to make the best use of their mental facul- 
ties. And succeeding. 


But now that Civil Life has come, Pelmanism is 
making greater strides than ever. 


Not only have such distinguished people as :— 
Sirk ARTHUR QUILLER CoucH, E. V. Lucas, 
Str H. RIDER HAGGARD, E. F. BENSON, 
Sirk HARRY JOHNSTON, ARTHUR MACHEN, 
GENERAL SIR O’MOORE CREAGH, V.C., 
W. L. GEORGE, 
written enthusiastic articles in its praise, but thou- 
sands of people in Business and the Professions are 


taking up Pelmanism and finding it of the utmost 
value in their work. 


A Barrister writes :— 

‘* How very glad I am I took the Course. Every 
day in an injinite number of ways, I am reminded 
of the advantuges it has conferred. Quick memorisa- 
tion of facts, constant habits of observation, useful 


aids such as the Memory Calendar, all contribute to 
make life an interesting occupation. Your Course 
has quickened the pulse of my vitality.” 


An Architect says :— 

“Since I commenced your Course of instruction 
my efficiency has vastly increased. My income has 
gone up 300 per cent. I attribute all this to the 
Pelman Course.” 

A Clergyman adds :— 

“T feel that now when I sit down to study I know 
how to use my mind, and that I shall remember the 
facts. My thinking is becoming orderly, and my 
memory retentive. The creation of Ideas has proved 
invaluable. I can do my sermons better and in 
much less time. Also I have gained conjidence in 
extempore delivery. My power of Initiative has 
greatly increased.” 

A Manager chimes in :— 

“T doubled the turnover of my department last 
year. This year I am doina better than last. I am 
always originating new /deas and have vivid and 
well-disciplined imagination.” 


Thousands of such letters have been received by the 
Pelman Institute, and readers would be surprised if 
they knew the names of the people holding high and 
distinguished positions in the Empire who are enthu- 
siastic Pelmanists. 


In the New Pelman Course, particulars of which 
can now be obtained, gratis and post free, Pelmanism 
has taken a further forward stride. 


It has incorporated in its system the latest <lis- 
coveries in Psychology and now deals. amongst other 
matters, with such subjects as Psycho-Analysis, Re- 
pression and Expression and the question of training 
the Sub-conscious. 


The New Course is based on the experiences of 
over 500,000 men and women who have practised 
Pelmanism and in the opinion of ‘‘ Truth,” it repre- 
sents an advance of quite 100 per cent. on the old 
Pelman Course we knew so well in the Army. 


Readers who would like to have particulars of this 
New Course and who want to know how Pelmanism 
eliminates quickly and permanently such weaknesses 
as: Forgetfulness, Indecision, Diffidence. Brain-Fag, 
Mind-Wandering, Weakness of Will, Self Conscious- 
ness, Indefiniteness and Lack of Initiative, should 
write to-day fora free copy of ‘Mind and Memory.’ 
This book, which fully explains the New Course, will 
be sent gratis and post free, with particulars 
enabling readers to enrol for a Course of Pelmanism 
on reduced terms, to everyone who writes for it 
to-day to the Pelman Institute, 635 Pelman House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 
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Hotes. 


AMONG THE SHAKESPEARE 
ARCHIVES. 


(See ante, pp. 301, 322, 342, 363.) 


-JOHN SHAKESPEARE’S FELLOW TOWNSMEN 
AT THE CLOSE OF QUEEN Mary’s REIGN. 


The Charnocks were out of New Place 
before Apr. 23, 1558, when William Clopton, 
junior, son of the old Catholic squire, was in 
possession, and was fined 4d. for neglecting 
‘the gutter before the house and the stream 
inChapel Lane. Young Clopton was twenty 
years of age and married to Anne, daughter 
of Sir George Griffith. The young couple 
were living at New Place when they buried 
their first child, Elizabeth (named after 
Mistress Clopton), in the Parish Church on 
Sept. 11, 1558. The great bell in the 
Chapel tower would be tolled and Roger 
Dyos would officiate. Father and son must 
have been deeply interested in the revival 
and maintenance of the Mass in the Gild 
‘Chapel, 





William Dalam, celebrated. Dalam died a 
few days before the burial of the infant 
Clopton and was interred on Aug. 31. The 
Cloptons were very influential in Stratford 
in Mary’s reign. 

The Cloptons were of the rank of esquire. 
Master Hugh Reynolds was only a gentle- 
man. He was a yeoman as lessee of a farm 
at Shottery, of Hales Close and Collis Farm 
in Old Stratford (where he lived), but had 
attained gentlehood by his wealth, his 
marriage with Joyce, daughter of Master 
Walter Blount of Glason Park near Ashley, 
and his Aldermanship. Collis Farm was not 
large but was comfortably furnished. It 
contained a hall, a parlour (which generally 
combined a bedroom and sitting-room and 
linen cupboard), a kitchen, two upper 
chambers (one of which was “‘ceiled ’’), 
a@ servant’s chamber, a buttery and a wool- 
house. The last should be noticed, because 
Reynolds was a breeder of sheep and wool 
was @ main source of his wealth. The rooms 
were supplied with tables, forms, benches, 
chests, cupboards, bedsteads, dressers, chairs, 
carpets, linen and bedding, painted-cloths 
and hangings, brass and silver. In the hail 
were two basins and ewers, probably of 
metal—an indication that our forefathers 
were not so neglectful of washing arrange- 
ments as some scholars have rashly sup- 
posed. In the hall two brass pots stood in 
the window with herbs. In the upper 
chambers were “hangings of say ’”—a kind 
of coarse silk, as in Cade’s attack on Lord 
Say in 2 Henry VI., “Ah, thou say, thou 
serge, nay, thou buckram lord ! ” (II. vii. 25). 
Among the silver were three salts, two mazers 
(cups of maple) bound with silver, a cup, a 
goblet and a nut; and “thirteen silver 
spoons of Christ and the Apostles,” valued, 
with seven other spoons, at 5/. Seventy-six 
quarters of grain and peas were distributed 
in no less than seven barns—three in Swine 
(or Ely) Street, one at the Waterside and 
one in Chapel Lane, the Old Town barn and 
the late College barn. Reynolds owned 
five cows, six carthorses, eight oxen, two 


steers, @ bull, swine, and as many as 240 


sheep (valued at 301). His total goods and 
cattells came to 2271. He signed his will 
on Aug. 22, 1556, ordaining Avery Trussell 
of Billesley, esquire, and Henry Higford of 
Solihull, gentleman, executors. It was drawn 
up by Richard Symons the Town Clerk, and 
witnessed by Roger Dyos (Vicar), William 
Dalam (retired schoolmaster), William 
Minsky (the testator’s fellow Alderman, to 


which the retired schoolmaster, ! whom he bequeathed one of his gowns, furred 
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with “fitchew” or polecat), and Francis 
Harbage the skinner. The inventory of his 
goods was made on O¢t. 19 among others by 
old John Burbage and Adrian Quyny. | 
The: Reynolds of Old Stratford of three | 
generations were well known to the Shake- 
speares. Alderman Hugh and his wife 
Joyce had six children, of whom Thomas 
succeeded at Collis Farm. Thomas married 
the daughter ‘of an esquire, Mistress Mar- 
garet Gower, co-heiress of William Gower of 
Redmarley in Worcestershire, and had by 
her a large family. His eldest son was 
William Reynolds, to whom William Shake- 
speare left 268. 8d. ‘“‘to buy him a ring,” in 
1616. 

Alderman Richard Lord of Henley Street 
died on Mar. 12, 1556, and his widow Emma 
or Emmot made her will on Nov. 5 following. 
She left directions that ‘all the priests and 
clerks being singing men in Stratford ” 
should be paid for mass and dirige at her 
burial, and that her month’s mind should be 
kept as her “late husband’s was.” To 
Nicholas Lane of Bridge Town, the aspirant 
to gentility (with a very sloping chin), she 
bequeathed the lease of her ground in Old 
Town Field, and to his wife Alice certain 
linen, and to their infant son Richard, 20s. 
She also appointed Nicholas Lane a super- 
visor of her will, with Avery Trussell, 
esquire, Alderman John Jeffreys and Richard 
Hill the woollen-draper in Wood Street. 
Nicholas Lane, and his son Richard, and his 
grandson John, come into contact at 
various points, and not always pleasantly, 
with the Shakespeares, John, William and 
Susanna. 

Another family to be noted because of 
their association with the Shakespeares 
were the Phillipses. Alderman’ Thomas 
Phillips and Capital Burgess Daniel Phillips 
were cousins, living respectively in Bridge 
Street and High Street. The Alderman died 
in September, 1556, and Daniel in September, 





1558. Thomas was the respected son of a 
respected father, William Phillips, an old 
Alderman of the Gild, who bequeathed to | 
the Bridge Wardens 5s. per annum out of a | 
tenement in Sheep Street. The son, and | 
probably the father, kept an ale-house in 
Bridge Street. Thomas when no longer 
young married for his second wife Margaret 
Dickson, the eldest daughter of his neighbour 
in Bridge Street, Thomas Dickson alias 
Waterman. She bore him two children, 
Mary and Elizabeth, who were babes at: the 
time of his death. He made his will on 
Sept. 9; 1556. It is a very much decayed 





document,* but we gather from it that he 
left. his widow, in addition to her jointure, 
an interest in his property which eventually 
was to go to these daughters. His best 
gown he bequeathed to Thomas Dickson, 


also an Alderman, and his second gown to 


his cousin Daniel. ‘‘ Edward Alcock, priest” 
(not “‘vicar ’’) witnessed his signature. On 
Saturday, Jan. 2, 1557, the inventory of his 
goods was taken by Edmund Barrett of the 
Crown Inn in Bridge Street, and others, who 
valued them at 50/1. 8s. 4d. The following 
Monday, Jan. 4, the widow Margaret proved 
the will at Worcester ; and on Tuesday she 
obtained a licence at the Court of Bishop 
Pate for her marriage at Stratford after one 
publication of the banns, with Edward 
Walford of Evenlode. Her daughter Mary 
died young, but Elizabeth lived to inherit 
her father’s legacy, to marry Richard Quyny, 
son of Master Adrian Quyny and close friend 
of William Shakespeare, and after presenting 
him with eleven children to survive him for 
thirty years as a widow, active in business 
and all family matters. 

Alderman Dickson alias Waterman, glover 
and whittawer, did not long survive his 
elderly son-in-law. He probably died in 
the summer or autumn of 1557, leaving six 
children besides Margaret Walford—four 
daughters and two sons. His neighbour, 
John Burbage of the Swan was buried on 
Apr. 3, 1558, leaving a widow, as Alderman 
Phillips had done, very much younger than 
himself, Philippa Burbage, with five young 
daughters. Thomas Dickson, alias Water- 
man, eldest son of the late Alderman, 
married the widow, Philippa Burbage, on 
May 8, 1559, becoming step-father to her 
daughters and host of the Swan Inn. Under 
Thomas Dickson and his suceessive wives, 
Philippa Burbage, Grace, and Joan Sadler, 
the Swan npecame the most prosperous house 
in Stratford. 

Five months after witnessing Alderman 
Phillips’s will Edward Alcock was appointed 
by his college (King’s College, Cambridge) 
to the vicarage of Wootton Wawen_ near 
Stratford. He succeeded Anthony Little 
on Feb. 17, 1557. But he was scarcely 
settled in his new home before he died. He 





* Mr. Richard Savage, with his wonted skill,. 
has made the best of it. Iowe to Mr. Savage 
the transcripts of very many of the original 
documents used in these articles. Without his 
ready and generous assistance the facts I have 
accumulated and endeavoured to interpret could 
not have been put together or discovered.— 
BE... B. 
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made his will on Sunday, Aug. 12. The 
simple preamble more than suggests that 
he was a Protestant and that because of his 
heretical views he was not made Vicar by 
Queen Mary on the death of Anthony Barker 
in 1553. ‘“‘I bequeath my soul,” he said, 
“to Almighty God ; my body to be buried 
in the chancel of Wotton Warwen.”’ His 
heart was in Stratfora, where he had been 
Subwarden of the College from 1545 to its 
dissolution in 1548, and had fulfilled the 
Vicar’s duties in the absence of Barker from 
1548 to the appointment of Roger Dyos 
over his head in November, 1553. The 
lease of the Vicar’s House he seems to have 
parted with to his curate, William Brogden, 
but here with Brogden and other clerics 
he may have lived, on his pension and by 
taking pupils, until February, 1557. He 
bequeathed 12d.to Wootton Church ; 40s. to 
his brother William ; a chest “in the parlour 
by the bedside,” two pair of sheets and his 
best short gown to a sister Katharine, wife 
of Robert Garrett, together with a bed in the 
parlour with its appurtenances, and his best 
gown, @ skull, his bill and his Camelot 
jacket. The skull perhaps was to remind 
her of his death. To a brother clergyman, 
Henry Beardsmore, he left his black gown 
faced with worsted, his best sarcenet tippet, 
his clerical cap and ‘pair of portuis ” or 
breviary. To Thomas and Margery Mount- 
ford of Stratford, he bequeathed a cow, and 
to their child, Elizabeth, who may have been 
his godchild, household stuff, including linen 
and bedding, his best chest and all his 
painted cloths, with proviso that “if the 
child die the father and mother shall have 
the whole.”’ Residuary legatee was Francis 
Harbage the skinner, who received among 
other things, a horse worth 2/., a ewe and 
lamb worth 2s. 4d., forty books (unfor- 
tunately neither catalogued nor priced) and 
“a limbeck and a stillitory.”” The titles of 
the books would have enabled us to know 
definitely of their owner’s religious opinions. 
“A limbeck ”’ is an alembic, a retort, as in 
‘Macbeth ’ (1. vii. 63ff) :— 
His two chamberlains 

Will I with wine and wassail so convince 
That memory, the warden of the brain, 
Shall be a fume, and the receipt of reason 
A limbeck only ; 
and in Sonnet CXTX. :— 

Siren tears 
Distilled from limbecks foul as hell within. 
A “stillitory ” is a still, as in ‘Venus and 
Adonis,’ 443 f. :— i 
For from the stillitory of thy face excelling 
Comes breath perfumed. 





His reverence evidently distilled his own: 
strong waters. Stratford friends witnessed 
his will, and helped to make the inventory 
of his goods on Oct. 29, which Richard 
Symons wrote. The swmma totalis, exclusive 
of the books, was 181. 5s. 4d. 

Alcock was unmarried and safe from 
episcopal interference on that score. A 
poor married sacerdos was in Stratford at 
this time and in great straits, named Rafe 
Hilton. He had five children in Mary’s 
reign and a sixth early in the reign of Eliza- 
beth. On Oct. 1, 1557 he was fined 46d. 
for a theft of firewood by his wife. John 
Shakespeare was on the jury of Frankpledge 
that day, a junior member, his name appear- 
ing between those of Richard Hill and John 
Taylor, at the bottom of the list, when the 
case came before them; and in Richard 
Symons’s handwriting as Town Clerk is the 
pathetic entry: ‘‘6d., Rafe Hilton, for his 
wife being a hedge-breaker and tearing and 
carrying away of Nicholas [Lane’s] hedge at 
Greenhill Street end, he stands amerced.”’ 
Hilton was no doubt a deprived Protestant 
minister, who may have officiated at the 
Parish Church, or at Bishopton or at 
Luddington in King Edward’s time. The 
present assistant to Roger Dyos was William 
Brogden, a Master of Arts of Oxford 
(determined B.A. 1541, incepted M.A., 
Feb. 8, 1546). He lived at the old Priest’s 
House. now the Vicar’s House, and as 
lessee was fined 12d. on Apr. 29, 1552, and 
4d. on Apr. 7, 1556, for neglecting the stream 
in Chapel Lane. In November, 1556, he was 
sued by Alderman Cawdrey, the Bailiff, for 
the large debt of 8/., and later had a capias 
served upon him for nen-fulfilment of his 
promise to pay. 

Adrian Quyny remains to be spoken of. 
In 1554 or 1555 he filed a petition in Chancery 
against Master John Combe. The latter, 
he complained, had got possession of deeds 
relating to his freehold tenement called 
Barlands House, with a garden, an orchard 
and a barn, in Stratford and was selling 
certain portions of the property secretly 
to the disinheritance of himself as owner. 
This John Combe, whom we will call John 
Combe the First of Stratford, had served on 
@ commission in Latimer’s time with William 
Lucy of Charlecote and Edward Greville of 
Milcote, had purchased Priory lands in 
Coventry, leased College lands in Stratford 
from Latimer, and acted as steward to the 
Gild estate. He had a son John, John 
Combe the Second, who had married Joyce, 
daughter of Sir Edward Blount, and whose 
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first child, also John, John Combe the Third, 
was born about the time of the Barlands 
House dispute. 

Adrian Quyny was litigious, keen for his 
rights, and had interest in a number of 
properties in Stratford. His first wife 
(possibly a daughter of Richard Symons) 
left him with three young children, 
‘Elizabeth, Richard, and Anne, when she 
died about 1557. Soon afterwards he 
married Elizabeth Bainton, the widow 
of Laurence Bainton, a Capital Burgess 
and mercer in High Street, who died 
between April 1556, when he served on the 
jury of Frankpledge, and April 1557, when 
his widow was fined for making a refuse- 
heap in Swine (or Ely) Street. She was 
left with property and one or two young 
children, and soon had a:suitor in George 
Turner, clothier and yeoman and Capital 
Burgess, from whom John Shakespeare 
bought his house in Greenhill Street in 1556. 
Turner owed her late husband 10/. She 
accepted him, while she declined to release 
him ot the debt, and they were betrothed 
about the summer of 1557. Later, perhaps 
in consequence of dispute about the 10/., 
they changed their minds, and the lady 
married Adrian Quyny who was co-executor 
with her of her late husband’s will. Quyny 
now carried on Lawrence Bainton’s business 
in the High Street, and let his own house in 
the same street to Margaret Rogers, before 
Oct. 14, 1557. 

In April 1558, Adrian Quyny and Thomas 
Knight, a corviser in Middle Row, sued John 
Shakespeare for 6/. There was a battle 
royal in the little Court which lasted through 
May and June and for a twelvemonth. 
Shakespeare partly acknowledged the debt, 
and at length compounded for it by paying 
5/., after more than one distringas had neen 
granted and a capias threatened. 

John Shakespeare on Apr. 23, 1558, 
though he served on the jury of Frankpledge 
that day, was fined with Adrian Quyny 
and with the Bailiff, Master Francis Herbage, 
tor not keeping his gutters clean. Another 
fined for the same offence was Master Hall, 
who seems to have been living next door to 
John Shakespeare, in the western house, 
the so-called Birthplace. John Shakespeare’s 
children, with the possible exception of the 
youngest, were without doubt born in the 
eastern house purchased in 1556. On 
Sept. 15, 1558, between his election and 
swearing as @ Constable, his first-born 
child was baptized. A christening was an 
important family function, social as well as 





religious, attended by friends and god- 
parents with the father and nurse. The 
mother was rarely present, the interval 
between birth and baptism being very 
short. She went later to her churching. 
On the day in question, which was Thursday 
and Fair-time, a little procession would 
follow the baby in her embroidered “ bear- 
ing-cloth ’’ from Henley Street to the Parish 
Church, where Father Dyos named her Jcan, 
probably after and in the presence of her 
aunt, Mary Arden’s sister, Mistress Joan 
Lambert of Barton on the Heath. Part of 
the service was in the porch, some of it was 
in Latin, and the infant was both dipped 
and anointed with chrism. . Congratulations 
and presents would follow with distribution 
of comfits and wine. Epear I. Friep. 
[A few Corrigenda, which we regret arrived to» 


late for insertion here, will appear in our next 
number. ] 





SQUANTO. 
‘A SPECIAL INSTRUMENT SENT OF Gop.” 


THE position of the Pilgrim Fathers for 
more than two years after their arrival in 
America was one of great hardship and danger. 
Of the 104 men women and children, who 
made up their company, no fewer than 53 
died of ‘the sickness’ within the first 
few months. The provisions they had 
brought with them were soon exhausted. 
They had no knowledge of the resources of 
the country. They lived in daily fear of the 
Indians. They came very near to affording 
another example of failure such as had 
befallen previous attempts at colonization. 
That they did not was due mainly to the 
character of the men, especially of their 
leaders, Bradford, Winslow, Standish. But 
it was a struggle for life in which very small 
circumstances might have turned the scale 
one way or the other. That they did not 
succumb, was no doubt in some degree due 
to one whose name has received little 
recognition in history, but whose humble 
help was of very vital assistance to them. 
This was their Indian interpreter Squanto 
or Tisquantum. ‘‘ About the 16th of March 
1621 a certain Indian came boldly amongst 
them and spoke to them in broken English 
which they could well understand but mar- 
velled at it.” A few days later he came 
bringing with him another Indian who had 
actually been in England and who could 
speak English much better than himself. 
Thus Squanto was introduced to the Colonists 
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and from that time he attached himself to 
them, and identified himself wholly with 
them. 

His past history is interesting. He was 
a member of a tribe which had formerly 
occupied the very territory on which New 
Plymouth was now planted. Some vears before 
the arrival of the Mayfiower, a man named 
Hunt had kidnapped and carried off some 
24 or 27of these Indians, Squanto among them, 
to sell them as slaves in Spain. How it 
happened we do not know, but we next hear 
of Squanto as lodging in London on Cornhill. 
In 1620 Squanto accompanied a Mr. Dermer 
on @ voyage to New England, and on his 
arrival he found that the tribe to which he 
belonged had been exterminated by pesti- 
lence, and he was thus without home or 
friend. He proved himself a faithful servant 
to Mr. Dermer who writes: ‘‘Squanto 
cannot deny, but they (the Indians) would 
have killed me when I was at Namasket, had 
he not entreated hard for me.” But Mr. 
Dermer met his death a few months after— 
and Squanto disappears from view till he 
made his appearance among the colonists 
at Plymouth. Thence forward he never 
left them. 

‘““He was,” says Governor Bradford, “ their 
interpreter : and was a special instrument sent of 
God for their good beyond their expectation. He 
directed them how to set their corn, where to take 
fish, and to procure other commodities, and also was 
their pilot to. bring them to unknown places for 
their profit ; and never left them till he died.”’ 

It is probable that Squanto was not 
wholly disinterested in his adoption of the 
service of the English. No doubt he used 
his position to increase his own personal 
importance among his countrvmen. But 
there can be no question of the value of his 
services. They were recognised by the 
Indians who tried to kill him as ‘if he were 
dead the English had lost their tongue.”’ 
Bradford and Winslow, though fully aware 
of his eye to his own advantage, yet bear 
ample testimony to the assistance he gave 
them. He taught them how to set their 
corn, how to tread eels out of the ooze, how 
to catch the fish. He enabled them to 
obtain supplies by barter, and conducted 
their trading expeditions. He helped the 
English to understand the Indians and the 
Indians the English, thus promoting that 
mutual confidence the want of which had 
been so fatal in other cases. He was their 
go-between in some critical dealings with 
native chieftains : an employment in which 
more than once he nearly lost his life. And 
ultimately he met his death in their service. 
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Towards the end of September 1622 the 
pressure of famine drove the Colonists— 
they had recently been reduced to a quarter 
of a pound of bread per diem—to seek for 
supplies by endeavouring to get round the 
dangerous headland of Cape Cod. Two 
attempts having failed, the Governor went 
himself taking Squanto with him: the con- 
clusion is told thus in Bradford’s own words. 

* They could not get about the shoulder of Cape 
Cod for flats and breakers, neither could Squanto 
direct them better, nor the master durst venture 
any further So they put into Manamoac Bay...... 
In this place Squanto fell sick of an Indian fever, 
bleeding much at the nose (which the Indians take 
for a symptom of death) and within a few days he 
died there, desiring the Governor to pray for him 
that he might go to the Englishman’s God in heaven : 
and bequeathed sundry of his things to sundry of his 
English friends ; of whom they had a great loss.’ 

At Squanto’s death the Plymouth colonists 
had just reaped their second harvest of the 
Indian corn which he had taught them 
how to plant. Previous to that Bradford 
tells us that they were so weakened by want 
that they had hardly strength to till the 
ground. By so small a margin had they 
thus escaped the extermination which, it 
must be repeated, had befallen many other 
attempts at colonization. The world owes 
much to the Pilgrim Fathers. It would be 
rash to say that they would have perished. 
but for their Indian servant. He certainly 
however helped to keep them alive. And it 
seems hardiy too much to say that the world 
owes a good deal to poor Squanto. +) 

G. CuTHBERT BLAXLAND. 
Ringshall Rectory, Stowmarket. 





NOTES ON DOROTHY OSBORNE’S 
LETTERS. 
(See ante, pp. 304, 324, 544.) 


FURTHER NOTES ON 
DoROTHY OSBORNE’S LETTERS. 


On p. 15 of “The Everyman’s Library ” 
edition of the ‘Letters,’ Judge Parry 
writes :— 

“In 1649 Sir Peter returned to England and 
probably through the intervention of his father- 
in-law, Sir John Danvers. his house and a portion 
of his estates at Chicksarnds were restored to 
him.’’ 

For “father-in-law ’’ we should surely read 
“brother-in-law.” His father-in-law, if 
alive, would have been 100 at this time. .., 3 

E. 27.—Sir Thomas Osborne’s cousinship to 

Dorothy was rot, as might have been expe cted,. 
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-on the Osborne side, but, as Judge Parry points 
out, on the Danvers side. The Judge is wrong, 
however, in saying that Sir Thomas’s mother was 
Elizabeth Danvers, sister to Dorothy’s mother. 
‘She was Anne Walmesley, daughter of Eleanor 
Danvers, sister to Dorothy’s mother. He was 
‘therefore Dorothy’s first cousin once removed. 
‘See F. N. Macnamara, ‘The Danvers Family.’ 
‘Sir Thomas and his mother are again in question 
on p. 34, bottom, and on p. 38 (second paragraph). 

P. 49, Letter 9.—The Judge writes : ‘‘ 'Temple’s 
-sister here mentioned was his only sister Martha.” | 
‘The pedigrees and ‘D.N.B.’ give him another | 
sister, not mentioned in these letters, Mary Temple, 
married first to A. Yarner, and secondly to Hugh 
Eeles. 

P. 49.—‘ Artaméne ou le Grand Cyrus’ is 
divided into ten parts, each of which is sub- 
‘divided into three books. 

D. O. mentions in Letter 24, which I date May 8, 
1653, that she has sent the first ‘‘ tome,” or part, 


In Letter 25 (June 19) she has sent another 


me, 

In Letter 36 (Sept. 4) she says ‘“‘ My lady has 
‘received those parts of Cyrus I lent you. Here is 
another for you. ‘There are four pretty stories in 
it, ‘L’Amant Absent, &c.’” These stories are 
contained in Part III., Book I. 

In Letter 38 (Sept. 11) she comments on the four 





stories ‘L’Amant Absent,’ &c., and adds: “ if 


| you have met with the beginning of the story of 


Amestris and Aglatides [Part I., Book III. was 
‘L’histoire d’Aglatidas et d’Amestris’] you will 
find the rest of it in this part I send you now.” 
She is sending Part IV.. the second book of which 
is about Aglatidas and Amestris. 

In Letter 37 (Sept. 18) she says: ‘‘I am glad 

you are an admirer of Telesile ’’ [a character in 
*‘L’Amant Absent’]....I know you will pity 
poor Amestris strangely when you have read her 
story.” 
In Letter 42 (Oct. 23,) she says: ‘“‘ I sent youa 
part of Cyrus last week where you will meet with 
one Doralize in the story of Abradate and 
Panthée.”” The story referred to forms the first 
book of Part V. 

In Letter 57 (Feb. 5, 1654) she speaks of having 
** a piece of Cyrus by me that I am hugely pleased 
with....I’ll send it you.” 

P. 51.—I have expressed my opinion in the 
Times Literary Supplement, Sept. 23, 1920, that 
the “ old knight ”’ was Sir William Briers or Bryers 
of Upbery, Pulloxhill, Beds. The information 
based on his monument in Pulloxhill Church was 
kindly sent me by the Vicar of Pulioxhill. 

P. 54. Letter 10.—Dorothy’s cousinship to 
Henry Molle and to the Chekes (Thomas, Mys 
Franklin, &c.) is rather indefinite, though there 
was a double connexion between the families. 





Dr. Blyth=Alice Cheke 
iia 


7 To 


| 
Peter Osborne=Anne Blyth 





’ r 
Sir John Osborne 


Sir John ‘Cheke 


Henry o_o 


ee 
Catherine Osborne (1)=Sir Thos. Cheke5-(2) Essex Rich, 


Mary Cheke=-Wm. Cecil, Lord Burleigh 


Thos. Cecil, 1st E. of Exeter 











Elizabeth, 


| dau. Ist E. of m. John Molle 
| 





Warwick 
Sir Peter Osborne ' oo | 
Robin Thos. Elizabeth, Frances, Henry 
Cheke Cheke m. Mr. (afterwards m. FE, of Molle 


Dorothy Osborne 


It will be seen that H. Molle was first 
‘cousin to Thomas Cheke, Mrs. Franklin and 
the Countess of Manchesier, but he and they 
were only third cousins of Dorothvy’s father, 
Sir Peter. Sir Thomas Cheke’s first mar- 
riage to Dorothy’s great-aunt was without 
issue. But Dorothy seems to have looked 
on Sir Thomas as her great-uncle, and on 


his children by his second wife as her father’s | 


first cousins. 
Thejpedigree throws, however, some new 


light on the tragic history of John Molle, | 


‘Henry’s father. 

Born, as Fuller tells us on Henry Molle’s 
guthority, at or near South Molton in 
Devonshire, John Molle spent his early life, 
in the public service. ‘The State Papers 


Domestic’ (vol. ccxxxix.) show him on | 


June 5, 1591l,in service under Sir Thomas 
Sherley, Treasurer at War. On Sept. 26, 
1593, he is said to have been serving in 


Sir Rich.) Franklin 


Manchester 


| Brittany as vice-treasurer and to have been 
| paid off for 6001. (vol. cexlv.). 
On Mar. 26, 1595, he has given a receipt 
| as Sir Thomas Sherley’s deputy (vol. ccli.) 
for money for soldiers serving against Brest 
| and not expended. 
On Mar. 28, 1597, as paymaster of the 
| forces in Picardy he has had to raise money 
in Rouen. On Apr. 27, he writes to Lord 
| Burleigh that he is in fear of being arrested 
| by the merchants for the debt (vol. celxii.), 
and still more urgently on June 5 (vol. cclxiii). 
On Aug. 31, 1597, Secretary Cecil writes 
to Arthur Savage in command _ before 
| Amiens: “From henceforward you shall 
| have as paymaster Molle an honest and 
| proper man ”’ (vol. celxiv.). 
In 1598, after the death of his father, 
| William Lord Burleigh, Thomas Cecil, Lord 
| Burleigh, afterwards Earl of Exeter, became 
| President of the Council of the North. 
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Molle’s wife was his first cousin once 
removed. He gave Molle a post at York 
under the Council. Ten year later Molle 
took Lord Exeter’s grandson Lord Roos 
and Lord St. John for a continental tour. 
At Rome while the boys were treated with 
consideration, their tutor was imprisoned 
by the Inquisition,* and here he remained 
in spite of all the efforts of Sir Henry Wotton 
and others till his death at the age of 80 
in 1638. He was then described as ‘“ Mr. 
Moll of York.’ He had had the reversion 
of the office of Examiner of Causes before 
the President and Council of the North 
(‘8.P.D.,’ vol. xlv., May 11, 1609). 

On July 20, 1616 (vol. Ixxxviii.) the office 
of Examiner of Witnesses before the Council 
of the North was granted in reversion after 
William Nevill and John Mole to his son 
Henry Mole (Molle), who had been elected 
from Eton College to King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1612. Essex, Lady Cheke, on 
Feb. 20, 1624-5, begs of Secretary Conway 
the next reversion of a prebend at Windsor 
for her husband’s nephew, the son of Mr 
Mole who is in prison in the Inquisition at 
Rouen. 

Meanwhile he had become fellow of 
King’s and in 1623 wrote some verses on 
the performance of ‘Fucus’ before King 
James at Newmarket, which show his wit 
and facility. See E. E. Kellett, ‘A Book 
of Cambridge Verse,’ pp. 405, 407. In 
1639 he was elected Public Orator, and held 
the office till 1650, as stated by Judge Parry. 

P. 79, Letter 18.—Lady Newcastle published in 
1653 not only ‘ Poems and Fancies,’ but a supple- 
mentary volume written in three weeks, called 
‘Philosophical Fancies,’ part prose, part verse. 
From Dorothy’s expression in Letter 59 (Feb. 19, 
1654): ‘No, not my Lady Newcastle with all 
her philosophy,”’ one would think that she then 
had the later volume in mind. he British 
Museum copy is dated however by Thomasson 
“May 21” [1653] and I date the present letter 
April 17. 

P. 83, Letter 19.—Eleanor (Danvers), the wife 
of Dorothy’s eldest brother John, was a younger 
sister of Jane (Danvers), George Herbert’s widow, 
who, as Lady Cooke, is referred to in Henry 
Osborne’s Diary, for Sept. 1, 165: ; 





1653. 

P. 87, Letter 20.—Judge Parry thinks that 
Lady Ruthin “ was probably staying....at 
Meppershall.”” I think she was living at Wrest. 

. letter 56, where writing of “J. B.’? (James 
Beverley) she says “‘ We met at Wrest again,”’ 
whereas from Letter 55 we should conclude she 





* Francis Osborn (* Works,’ 1673, p. 61) says he 
was ‘“‘reported to be betrayed by Sir T. M. at the 
instigation of the Lord R. to whom he was 
assigned Tutor by the Earl of Ex.” 


| met him first at Lady Ruthin’s. Wrest had been 
the seat of the Earl of Kent whom Lady Ruthin’s 
father, Charles Longueville, had succeeded in the 
barony of Ruthin though not in the earldom. 

P. 107, Letter 27.—Essex Lady Cheke was 
daughter of the first Earl of Warwick, not of the 
second, as Judge Parry says. Otherwise the 
third Earl who married Lady Cheke’s daughter 
Anne, would have been marrying his niece. He 
married his cousin. 

P. 130, Letter 33.—The lady whom Dorothy 
called upon is identified by her brother’s Diary 
for July 11, 1653, which helps to date the letter. 

P. 130, Letter 36.—Henry Osborne’s Diary for 
Sept. 1, shows that his brother Robin died on 
Aug. 26. 

P. 152, Letter 39.—Dorothy’s reference to 
‘*vour wife ” here, and to “ your wife’s letter ” 





(p. 225) is evidently jocose, but not easy to 
explain. 
P. 1655. Letter 40.—Judge Parry writes : ‘* Lord 


Monmouth was the eldest son of the Earl of 
Monmouth.”? He was the second Earl of Mon- 
mouth and father-in-law of the Lady Carey of 
Leppington (or Lady Leppington) of whom the 
Judge writes on p. 92. 

P. 191, Letter 52.—‘* You have still the same 
power in my heart that I gave you at our last 
parting.”” This shows that when Dorothy 
parted from 'I'emple about Noy. 24 she had little 
thought of proposing an endof the quasi-engage~- 
ment. 

P. 196, (bot.), Letter 54.—The “ fair lady ” is, 
I suppose, Lady Ruthin and “ my neighbour’s 
servant ” on p. 200, Letter 55, is Yelverton. 

P. 197, Letter 55.—I have identified Dorothy’s 
admirer with James Beverley (see Times Literary 
Supplement, Sept. 23, 1920). His name occurs in 
Henry Osborne’s Diary for Mar. 26 and 28, 
1655, and Oct. 1656. He was knighted 
July 11, 1660. 

P. 214, Letter 58.—Lady Grey’s sister Mrs. 
Pooley appears in Henry Osborne’s Diary for 
June 29, 1652: ‘‘ I and my sister went with my 
Lady Grey and Mrs. Pooley to the buriall of Mrs. 
Rolf,” and for July 25, 1662: ‘I went with my 
sister and my Lady Grey and Mrs. Pooley to 
dinner to S" William Briars.” 

Pp. 224, Letter 60.—‘‘ Their seeing me at St. 
Gregory’s.”” This must have been in Dorothy’s 
visit to London of Oct. 28—Nov. 25, 1653, which 
the Judge does not recognize as baving taken 
place. 

P. 230 (9 lines from bot.).—The date given by 
the Judge ‘1635 ”’ should be ‘ 1655.” 

Pp. 246, 249, Letter 67.—Dorothy’s spelling is 
“Talmach,” not ‘‘Talmash.” Sir Lionel’s name 
is generally given as ‘‘ Tollemache.” 

P. 257, Letter 72.—‘‘ One Mr. John Brinsley,” 
as the Judge writes, was the well-known author of 
‘The Grammar School.’ 

P. 301.—“ St. George ” (twice) should surely be 
“Sir George.” 

P. 303 (1.15 from bot.)—‘‘ Which we.” 
“which he?” 

FP. 314.—Sir Henry Osborne, according to the 
Judge’s dates, was Sir Peter’s fifth, not seventh, 
son. 


2 
30, 


Query, 


G. C. Moorr SmitTH, 





Sheffield. 
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Lonpon INSURANCE COMPANIES: 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


A FEATURE of London History during the 
past two centuries has been the birth and 
growth of its Insurance Companies. Their 
age has, in most instances, brought them 
one or more centenary celebrations and this, 
or business enterprise, has occasioned the 
preparations and issue of historical sketches 
ef the respective Companies from their 
foundations. These minor histories of 
commercial institutions vary considerably 
in merit and scope, but all are worth collect- 
ing, and the following list is intended as a 
beginning towards ascertaining their 
number. It represents only my own collec- 
tion, and is thus obviously incomplete :— 


The Atlas.—‘ Atlas Reminiscent,’ by Alfred W: 
Yeo. Illustrated by C. E. Brock. London 
J. M. Dent & Co., 1908. Crown 8vo, pp. 83, 
boards (published at 1s. nett). 

The Eagle and British Dominion.—‘ Links with 
the Past, a Brief Chronicle of the Public Service 
of a Notable Institution.’ By A. F. Shepherd. 
Published by the Eagle and British Dominion 
Insurance Co., Ltd., 1907, pp. 1-297. Crown 
8vo., stamped leather. 

The North British and Mercantile Insurance Co.— 
‘Centenary 1809-1909.’ Demy 8vo, pp. 1-75. 

The Norwich Union.—‘ Peeps into the Fast,’ a 
Souvenir of the Bi-Centenary of the old Amicable 
Society and the Centenary of the Norwich Union 
Life Office, 1705-1908, 4to, pp. 1-81. Sewn. 

The Law Union.—‘ Old Serjcants’ from Chancery 
Lane.’ Privately printed for the Law Union 
and Rock Insurance Company, Limited, 1912. 
Small 4to, green cloth stamped, pp. 1-53. 

The Royal Exchange.—‘The Roval Exchange 
Assurance.’ ‘ An Historical Sketch respectfully 
dedicated to the Governor and Directors, by 
the Compiler. Printed for Private Circulation,’ 
1896. Demy $Svo, pp. 1-39, cloth. 

The Royal.—‘ Old Lombard Street. Some Notes 
prepared by the Royal Insurance Company, 
Limited, on the occasion of the opening of their 
new buildings in Lombard Street, May, 1912.’ 
Roy. 8vo, pp. 1-55. dutch paper, rough edges, 
picture boards witb section cf Aggas’s map 
enlarged. 

The Sun.—‘ The Early Days of the Sun Fire 
Office,’ by Edward Baumer. - Londen, 1910, 
Small 4to, pp. 1-71, boards stamped. 

It is hardly necessary to add that all these 
-tooklets are lavishly illustrated with many 
useful reproductions. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS, 


LronaRvD Brison, whose Christian name 
is given by Dodd (‘Church History ’) as 
Thomas, by Dr. Gee (‘ Elizabethan Clergy ’) 
as Lawrence, and by Dr. Hyland (‘A Cen- 
tury of Persecution ’) as Bernard, is said to 
have been about 50 in 1579 (Strype, ‘ Ann.,’ 





II. ii. 660), but, as he took the degree of 
M.A. at Oxford in 1546, in which year he was 
Headmaster of Reading Grammar School, 
he must have been considerably older. At 
Queen Elizabeth’s accession he was a Pre- 
bendary of Winchester (see Strype, ‘Mem.,” 
Ii. ii. 265), and also held the Prebend of 
Kingsteynton in the Cathedral Church of 
Salisbury to which he was appointed in 1552, 
and a Prebend at Wells, as wel! as the 
Rectories of King’s Worthy and Havant, 
both in Hampshire. He was deprived of 
all these preferments, and on June 14, 1562, 
he had already been a long time in the Tower 
of London (‘Cath. Ree. Soc.,’ i. 56). He 
was still there in April, 1570 (P.R.O., 
*S.P.Dom.’ Eliz. lxvii. 93), and was removed 
thence to the Marshalsea by order oi the 
Privy Council, Oct. 14, 1571. He was dis- 
charged from the Marshalsea between 
July 27, 1582, and March, 1582-3 (‘ Cath. 
Ree. Soc.,’ i. 60, 70; ii. 231; Hyland, op. cét. 
355, 389) having been triod at Reigate, 
July 26, 1582, and sent back to prison 
(Hyland, op. cit., pp. 385-6). He was an 
uncle of Thomas Bilson, Bishop of Winchester 
(Strype, ‘Whitgift,’ ii. 350). Is anything 
more known of him ? 
JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


“DESIRABLE Bacuetor ”: Eprrapa.—in 
my little book, ‘The Churchyard Scribe,’ 
1908, I quoted the appended quaint rimes 
from the tomb of Joseph Bratt, ‘‘ bacheller,” 
who died in 1710, in his 39th year (in 
Greasley churchyard, Notts) :— 

He lived desired and 
Dyed lamentted and wee: 
Desire to be 
contented. 

At the time, I imagined the sentiment to 
be original and unique as an expression on 
a sepulchral monument. What appears to 
be an earlier parallel, however, has since 
been observed in Deering’s ‘History of 
Nottingham,’ 1751, quoted from a marble 
memorial affixed to a pillar in St. Mary’s 
Church there, which has since disappeared. 
The latter inscription is recorded to have 
commemorated :— 

“ William Flamstead, gent., late Steward and 
Town Clerk of Nottingham, who for his exemp- 
lary piety, eminent parts, and singular fidelity, 
lived much desired and died no less lamented, 
the 38th year of his age, Aug. 24, 1653.”’ 

In this case the deceased is not specifically 
stated to have peen a bachelor, and the 
most that can be said is that there appears 
to be no evidence to the contrary, in the 
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inscription or elsewhere. However, readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ may perhaps be able to adduce 
further instances of comfortably-placed 
bachelors being classed as “desirable ”? on 
their monumental inscriptions. 
A. STAPLETON. 
29 Shakespeare Villas, Nottingham. 


THE Empress EvuGtnir At BOULOGNE, 
1854.—In view of the recent death of the 
ex-Empress Eugénie, the following letter 
written by the late Thomas Beard, when 
staying with Charles Dickens at Boulogne, 
to his sister Catherine Beard, may interest 
many of your readers :— 

Boulogne, Oct. 1, 1854. 
My Dear CATHERINE, 

Thank you heartily for your note and birthday 
greeting. I am well and jolly to the highest degree. 
The weather is almost inconceivab'y fine, and 
Dickens wholly disengaged, so that I am passing 
every hour of every day in the open air. 

There are great doings at the Camp, the Emperor 
and Empress visiting it almost daily. I had a fine 
sight of ‘*the lady ” yesterday, when there was a 
grand inspection of somewhere about 40,000 troops 
upon the spot where the great Napoleon first insti- 
tuted the crosses of the Legion of Honour. She 
was on horseback—carried herself with consummate 
ease and gracefulness in the saddle, and looked 
exceedingly pretty, but delicate. Just as the in- 
spection was about to commence—the whole body 
of troops being formed in line on three sides of a 
huge square, the spectators occupying the fourth 
side, and the imperial party drawn up on a slight 
elevation in the centre—a courier, “ scalded with 
hot haste and spleen of speed,” spurred across the 
plain and presented the Emperor with a despatch. 
{t announced the fall of Sebastopol! Napoleon, 
having devoured it with his eye, handed it to the 
Empress, who read its contents aloud, and then 
pressed it with fervour to her lips. Aides de Camp 
instantly started at a gallop to every part of the 
line exclaiming, amidst the shouts of the Army, 
“Sebastopol est pris’? Imagine the scene. 1 
cannot describe it. 

John’s letter does not contain a line from himself, 
but merely a copy of the Admiral’s recognition of 
the claims of the officers and men engaged in the 
transport service to pensions in the event of acci- 
dents. It is dated Sept. 10 

Egg [Augustus Egg] is here and likely to remain 
as long probably as I shall. He is a very agreeable 
fellow, and we make out together capitally. Horses 
as yet are not to be had {for love or money. but 
when the Emreror goes away we hope they will be 
more come-at-able. ‘The hack horses here, how- 
ever, appear at best to be but asorry lot. But if 
possible we must try their mettle, as the girls seem 
to depend upon it. 

ickens is roaring for me to join him in a walk, 
80 here ends. 

My warmest love to all. 

Always your affect brother, 
(Signed) THomas Brearp. 


NATHANIEL T. BEARD. 





Winpmitu Tirs.—White linen neckcloths 
tied with two bows and two ends radiating 
from a central knot were so called in 
derision about 1860 by young Tractarian 
clergy, who affected ‘‘jampots ” ? oo 


Winterton, Lincs. 


UNcOLLECTED Krieiinc Items. (See 128. vi- 
178; vii. 4, 78, 136).—I have just come across 
a review, cut from an old newspaper, of a 
book called ‘From Pillar to Post,’ written 
by Lieut.-Col. H. C. Lowther and published 
by Arnold. The book probably appeared 
not long after the South African war, though 
my cutting unfortunately has no date. If 
quote the following extracts from the 
review :— 

“Col. Lowther was in South Africa from the 
beginning to the end of the war.... He tells 
many good stories, one of a meeting with Rudyard 
Kipling, Julian Ralph and Percival Landon at 
Bloemfontein, when he actually had to ask for a 
drink, being handed, a few moments after its 
arrival, a document written by Kipling, and 
signed by the three hosts :— 

‘In Memory of an Almost Fatal Error.’ 

Our cheeks turn pink whenever we-think of our 

=-le ey 
TT ea who had to beg a drink of Landon, 
) d me.” 
Ralph an LRE 





Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that auswers may be sent to them direct. 

THe Pipe or Peace, 1871.—My friend 
Mr. Alan F. Hooke has kindly presented to 
the smoking-room of the House of Commons 
a@ curious merschaum pipe of great size. 
It is elaborately carved. On the front of 
the bowl are the arms of England emblazoned 
in great detail. At the hack is a canopy 
over a throne on which Queen Victoria is 
seated. On her left is a female figure 
representing France and on her right 
Germania with a drawn sword and shield 
in an attitude of defiant protest. Before her 
is a table; opposite to her and addressing 
her is Mr. Gladstone ; behind her chair in a 
dejected attitude is Napoleon III. 

Round the table are four statesmen 
seated. It is believed that they represent 
Granville, Robert Lowe, the Duke of Argyle, 
and one other not identified. 

Can any of your readers tell me the 
history of the pipe? It is estimated to be 
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worth 4007. It was evidently carved shortly 
after the Franco-Prussian War of 1870- 
1871. It is called the Pipe of Peace. 
What incident does it represent ? It looks as 
if Gladstone and his colleagues were asking 
Queen Victoria to interfere on kehalf of 
France in mitigating the severities of the 
terms of Peace. 

Any information about its origin will be 
gratefully received. From its appearance 
I think the pipe must have been carved in 
Vienna. Wit11am BULL. 

House of Commons. 


SNIPE IN BELGRAVE SQUARE.—Sir Charles 
Lucas in his address to the British Associa- 
tion in 1914, said that he had heard a lady 
tell how her grandfather used to say that 
he had shot snipe where Belgrave Square 
now stands. Is the date of this occurrence 
available ? Hueu 8S. GLADSTONE. 





FILBERT WAKEFIELD: JOHN WATSON.— 
Gilbert Wakefield, scholar and radical, is 
stated in the ‘D.N.B.’, on the authority of 
Wakefield’s own memoirs, to have married 
an Anne Watson, a niece of the Rev, John 
Watson of Halifax and Stockport. The 





latter’s only brother James Watson had 
eight daughters, but none named Anne nor | 
married to a Wakefield, so far as is known. 
Who was this Anne Watson ? 

Louisa Judith Watson, a great-niece of | 
John Watson, and a grand-daughter of 
James Watson, married a Wakefield. Was 
he a son of Gilbert Wakefield ? 

The above Rev. John Watson is stated in 
the ‘D.N.B.’ to have left on his death in 
1783 a son by his first wife, and a son and 
daughter by his second wife. Is anything 
known about these or their descendants ? 


O. HoLianp. 
81 Chatsworth Road, Bournemouth. 


GREEK LETTERS oN “ ApAm ” CrILING.— 
In my house in Ireland is a_ beautiful 
** Adam ”’ ceiling over a staircase. On the 
cornice are represented swags suspended 
from the usual classical sacrificial skull of an 
ox, full-faced. At intervals round this 
cornice are representations of an earl’s 
coronet and escutcheon bearing the Browne 
arms, bust of a woman in profile with hair 
pile’ up, and in a cartouche the Greek 
letters AOITS. 

Can any one tell me what these letters 
signify or represent ? 

I believe the ceiling to have been made 
in the time of the third Earl of Altamont. 
That would account for the earl’s coronet 





and might account for the “alpha.’’ The 
wing in which the ceiling is was built in 
1778 by the second Earl of Altamont, and 
as the third Earl became the Marquess of 
Sligo in 1800, presumably the ceiling was 
made between those two dates. SLIGO. 


GreAT Eatina Scuoor.—tThe late W. 8. 
Gilbert is stated to have been educated at 
this school. He would have been there at 
some date 1848-54. I shall be greatly 
obliged for any particulars of the school at 
this period, and of the names of any of 
Gilbert’s contemporaries who have risen to 
eminence. H. R. B. 


MICHELANGELO AND DANTE —It would be 
of interest to ascertain how many times 
Michelangelo’s two sonnets on ‘Dante’ 
have been translated into English. Of the 
first sonnet beginning ‘“‘Dal mondo scese,”’ 
and its variant ‘‘ Dal ciel discese....’’ I have 
noted in all eighteen translations: Anon. 


1875, E Cheney, O. Elton, W. Everett, 
G Grinnel-Milne, S. E. Hall, J. S. Harford, 
A. A. Knox, H. C. Lea, C. Lyell, W. Pike, 


E H. Plumptre, H. D. Sedgewick, Southey, 
J Addington Symonds, J. E. Taylor, P. H. 
Wicksteed, and R. H. Wilde. Doubtless 
there are others. 

The same remark applies to the second 
sonnet beginning ‘‘ Quanto dirne si dee....” 
of which I have noted ten translations : 
E. Cheney, G. Grinnel-Milne, 8. E. Hall, 
Longfellow, C. Lyell, E. H. Plumptre, 
Southey, J. Addington Symonds, J. E. 
Taylor and P. W. Wicksteed. 

Has any other poem on Dante been 
translated into our language even half-a- 
dozen times ? 

Huxtry St. Jonn Brooks. 

Ealing Common. 


Pewter Bastn For Baptisms.—In the 
Minutes of the Kirk-Séssion of the Parish 
Church of St. Leonard’s, Fife, a record is 
made of the purchase of a pewter basin for 
baptism, in 1771. The basin is referred to 
in subsequent Minutes along with other 
articles. 

The vessel now in the safe which is sup- 
posed to be this, is as follows: Diameter 
9 in., depth 2} in ; cut on the bottom 
inside a large circle 3? in. in diameter. 
The most curious feature, however, is that 
in the centre of this circle is a small square, 
about 13 of an inch across, and in the centre 
of this is stamped or engraved a three- 
masted ship in full sail with a flag flying on 
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@ flagstaff at the stern, while a legend 
round reads : “Success to the United States 
of America.” 

Could any correspondent state what is the 
origin of this basin, where it was made, and 
the probable date? If this is the basin 
purchased by the Kirk-session in 1771, it 
must have been made while the disputes 
were going on between this country and the 
American Colony; but prior to the first 
action between the Americans and the 
King’s troops in April, 1775. 

Any light on the subject would be grate- 
fully received. ALEX THOMS. 

. 7 Playfair Terrace, St. Andrews, Fite. 


BEAUCLERC.—Quite recently MSS. have 
been sold which bear evidence that William 
the Conqueror, his Queen, Matilda, and 
their son, Henry I. made the signatory mark 
now ‘associated with the untaught. But 
Henry was distinguished as ‘‘ Beauclerc,”’ 
and it is recorded that he was able to ‘‘ read 
and understand a letter doubtless in Latin, 
which was brought to him from King Philip ” 
(Freeman’s ‘Norman Conquest,’ vol. v. 
p. 155), and, that being the case, he was 
familiar with script, and it is hardly 
likely that he would not achieve writing on 
his$own account. Was the cross-mark 
always a sign of incapacity to use a pen with 
facility, or was it a sacred token of the good 
faith of the executant ? St. SwITHIN. 


MAYNE AND GRAHAM.—Helen Mayne 
born 1719, sister of Lord Newhaven and 
daughter of William Mayne of Powis in 
Logie, co. Clackmannon, married John 
Graham of Kernock, merchant of Edinburgh 
(or Glasgow). I shall be glad to know the 
date of her marriage and death. Her son 
George is said to have bought Kinross 
House, co. Kinross, in 1777. 

Helen Mayne had two sisters, Barbara 
and Isabel, who married respectively James 
and John Duncanson ; the former Collector 
of Customs at Campleton, and the latter a 
surgeon at Inverary. I shall be very grate- 
ful if any one can send me information about 
them and their children. ; 
H. CuTHBert BarNarp. 


’ 


“In GRAIN.”—What is the meaning of 
this term as a style of book-binding, and 
what is its derivation? I have a little 
book, 

“The Shipwreck of the Alceste, an English 
Frigate, in the Straits of Gaspar; also, the Ship- 
‘wreck of the Medusa, a French Frigate, on the 
Coast of Africa. Dublin: Printed by C. Bentham, 





19 Eustace Street. Price bound in sheep 8d.; in 
grain 6d. 1820.” 

At the end of the book is ‘‘ Price Eightpence 
bound, Sixpence grain.” 

If my copy is, as I think it is, in the 
original binding, viz., grey paper boards, 
then apparently “bound in grain” or 
“grain ’? meant ‘bound in paper boards,” 
plus, perhaps, “grey.” It would appear 
to have no connexion with ‘“‘in grain” 
(short for dyed in grain)=dyed scarlet or 
crimson, fast dyed, dyed with any fast dye. 
See the ‘New English’ and ‘Century ’ 
Dictionaries. RosBeRT PIERPOINT. 


Witt Provep BEFORE BurRIAL OF TEs- 
TATOR.—Can any reader cite instances of 
such, and suggest a reason therefore ? 

GEORGE C. PEACHEY. 

Ridge, Barnet, Herts. 


Smita OF PETERCULTER.—Bartholomew 
Smith, an Englishman, started a paper mill 
at Peterculter, Aberdeenshire, on Jan. 1, 
1751. He d. Sept. 16, 1758, leaving the 
business to his son Richard, who m. first 
Margaret, dau. of John Chancellor Hyde 
(April, 1753), whose brother Richard Hyde 
ran @ paper mill at Stoneywood in partner- 
ship with Alexander Smith, possibly another 
son of Bartholomew, until 1773, when 
Alexander Smith became sole proprietor. 
Richard appears to have married, as second 
wife, Martha Reid. He had several chil- 
dren :—Joseph, bapt. Feb. 24, 1754; Ben- 
jamin, bapt. Dec. 30, 1755; Maria, bapt. 
Feb. 10,1760; Alexander, born 1770; Lewis, 
born 1777; Hester, born 1781, d. Sept. 13, 
1851; Anne (d. Jan. 2, 1841) who m. 
Alexander Murray of Elm Place, Finchley, 
Middlesex ; and Hannah (d. May 2, 1848), 
who m. William Dykar, surgeon R.N. 
(d. June 28, 1830). Lewis Smith carried 
on the paper works until his death Dec. 13, 
1819, when he was succeeded by his son 
James Smith who disposed of the Peter- 
culter Mill about 1821, ‘and went into 
partnership with Mr. William Tullis in a 
paper mill at Leslie in Fife. Alexander, 
Richard's son, took holy orders in the 
Church of Scotland in June, 1800, and 
became minister of chapel of Garioch in the 
same year, and d. Jan. 6, 1817. Alexander 
m. Margaret, dau. of Archibald Simpson, 
architect in Aberdeen, and had _ several 
children of whom Robert became a physician 
and Francis was accountant in the North of 
Scotland Bank in Aberdeen. His third son 
James became minister of Dumbarton, and 
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his second son William, merchant in Aber- 
deen. d. Aug. 31, 1873. Can any one give 
me information as to the origin of Bar- 
tholomew Smith? Did he come froma family 
of English paper makers, if not where did 
he serve his apprenticeship ? 

BoP. Gi 


Cou. Morpaunt’s Cock Fieut.—TI should } 
be grateful for the names and _ particulars: 
of all the important persons represented, 
in the painting by J. Zoffany of Col. 
Mordaunt’s Cock Fight, which took place at» 
Lucknow in the Province of Oude in the- 
year 1786, at which were present several 





Cornisu AcrES IN Domespay.—I should 
be obliged if any correspondent would refer 
me to a work where the special Cornish (geld) 
acre is satisfactorily explained. 

I have the following notices before me :— 

Mr. Round (‘Feudal England,’ p. 63) 
merely observes it ‘‘ was clearly a peculiar 
measure.” 

Maitland (‘Domesday and _ Beyond,’ 
p- 410 n.) says he “was compelled to make 
an assumption”; but does not say what 
assumption he made. 


Prof. Vinogradoff (‘English Society in 
Eleventh Century,’ p. 149) speaks of a 


adding some remarks 
and carucates which 


“peculiar standard,” 
as to English acres 
I am unable to follow. 

Eyton (‘Key to Domesday,’ pp. 15-16) 
assumes that it was an ordinary geld acre, 


high and distinguished personages. The 
painting was engraved by R. Earlom. 
LronarD C. PRICE. 


H. Hatnssettn.—I have lately seen a 
large painting, evidently of about the early 
Victorian period, by the above artist. The 
subject is a family group. The background 
is very elaborate, and is characterized by 
an open window through which a landscape 
is seen. J should like to know particulars 
of this artist. MEE. 





Replies. 
THOMAS J. WISE. 
(12 S. vii. 291.) 


Tue following list may be taken as fairly 





7.e., according to his theory one forty-eighth 
of a hide. 

There is one equation in the Exon Domes- 
day which seems to me conclusive evidence 
of a different solution; but I can hardly 
suppose it has escaped the notice of these | 
great authorities. J. A. RuTtTer. 

Elizabethan House, Fore Street. Totnes, Devon. 

PaRRAVACIN MawHoop was admitted to | 


- 


Westminster School in 1728, aged 7. 
should be glad to obtain any information 
about him. G. Fa 


SEA-WATER AND MADNEss.—It is a com- 
mon statement that the drinking of sea- 
water by thirsty ship-wrecked persons 
causes them to go mad? Is there any 
reliable information on this subject ? 

AtFrep 8. E. ACKERMANN. 


JAMES Forses.—I wish to communicate 
with the present representatives 
James Forbes, of the Indian Civil Service, | 


author of the ‘Oriental Memoirs’ merely | 
for literary purposes. He died on Aug. 1, 
1819 W. Crooxr. | 


Langton House, Charlton Kings. 


Cuurcu Lirron.—There is a large unused | 
churchyard or burial ground (closed) at | 
Newport, Isle of Wight, called ‘Church le 
Litton.’ What are the origin and er of ; 
words Litton or Letten ? | 


| George Borrow 1914 
Members of the Bronté: Family 1917 
Zlizabeth Barrett Browning 1918 
Robert Browning F 1896 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge 1913 
Joseph Conrad (will be ready in a few weeks ) 
Walter Savage Landor (with S. Wheeler) 1919 
| John Ruskin (with J. Smart) 1893 
Algernon Charles Swinburne 1919 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson 1908 
William Wordsworth 1916 
A. C. Swinburne: A Bibliogr aphieal List 
| “of the Scarcer Works 1897 
| Other books are :— 
| Matthew Arnold, Alaric at Rome.. 1893 
| James M. Barrie, Scotland’s Lament 1895 
| By George Borrow. 
Letters to his Wife, Mary Borrow 1913 
ee os 66eES 
The Serpent Knight and other Ballads .. 1913 
i; "Ihe King’s Wake and other Ballads - 1913 
The Dalby Bear and other Ballads 1913 
| The Mermaid’s — and other ner 1913 
| Hafbur and Signe . -- 1913 
| The Story of Y vashka ° with the Be ar’ ’s Ear 1913 
| "The Verner Raven, and other Ballads 1913 
The Return of the Dead _. : 1913 
| Axel Thordson and Fair V. alborg 1913 
<ing Hacon’s Death — Bran -_ the 
Black Dog - 
Marsk Stig’s Daughters 1913 
The Tale of Brynild and King Valdemar.. 1913; 


of Mr. | Marsk Stig 


complete, hut Mr. Wise’s interests are so 
| widely spread that I may have omitted one 
| or two items. 

| Bibliogr aphies of :— 








| 
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Proud Signild oe =F aa 

Ulf Van Yern e ue se 
Ellen of Villenskov . 

The Songs of Ranild. 2 
Niels Ebbesen and Germand Gl lade; nsw. ayne 
Child Maidelvold ne 

Ermeline 


The Giant of Be mM and Orm U nge rswayne 
with pee from the 


Little Engel, 
Persian fa a ee 
Alf the Freebooter ~~ a ae os 
King Diderik. es ws A 
The Nightingale, The Valkyrie and Raven 
Grimmer and Kamper ae P 
The Fountain of Maribo 
Queen Berngerd 
Finnish Arts.. 
Brown William ‘ 
The Song of Dierdra 
Signilil 
Young Swaigde r wi a ea a 
Emelian the Fool .. a ae . 
The Story of Tim s re" 
Mollie Charane 
Grimhild’s Ve nge ance 
Letters to his Mother, 
The Brother Avenged 
The Gold Horns : 
Tord of Hapsborough ; 
The Expedition to Birting’s Land — is 
By Anne Bronté. 
Self Communion oe ee 
By Emily and Anne Bronte. 
Dreams and other Poems os ws 
By Charlotte Bronté. 
The Adventures of Ernest Alembert 
Richard Coeur de Lion and Blondel 
Saul and other Poems 
Letters on the Deaths of E mily, 
and Branwell 
Love Letters of C. B. toc onst: intin He ger. 
The Red Cross Knight ; 
The Orphans (with Emily and Branwe ll).. 
The Swiss Emigrant’s Return ee re 


By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


‘The Battle of Marathon (ty pe facsimile) 
The Religious Opinions of E. B. RB. 


Ann borrow 


Anne and 


E. B. B. and her Searcer Books xe 
A Song . es ot *a 
Leila .. ag os ea 


The Enchantres Ss 

Epistle to a Canary é 

Letters to Robert Browning g 

Alfred Tennyson, Notes and Comments 

A Note on W. Wordsworth 

Charles Dickens és a 

Edgar Allan Poe sie on ats ee 
By Robert ecpcaaalcoas 

Pauline 

Letters to Various Corre sponde nts. ° 

The Death of Elizabeth Barrett Browning 

Records of W. S. Landor .. me 

Comments on Swinburne and Rossetti ie 

Reflections on the Franco-Prussian War 

Letters from La Croisic  . 

Edward Fitzgerald and E. B. B. 

The Last Hours of E. B. B. 

Opinions on Tennyson and Shelley v 

Letters to his Son and Daughter-in-law 


1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1918 
1913 


1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
19138 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1918 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1914 
1914 


1900 
1917 


1896 
1912 
1913 


1913 
1914 
1917 
1917 
1917 


1891 
1896 
1896 
1907 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1916 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 


1886 


?1896 


1916 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1920 
1920 





By S. 7. Coleridge. 


Two Addresses on Sir Robert Peel’s Bill 1913 

Marriage 1919 

Letters hitherto Uncolleeted, Ed. by Col. 
Prideaux 1913 
By Charles ‘pba 

Letters to Mark Lemon oo 5SRE 

Notes on the Writings of R. Th. Horne -» 1920 
By Edward Fitzgerald. 

The Rubdiyat of Omar Khayyam (type- 
facsimile) “e ae <a ee 1887 
By John Keats. 

| Ode to a Nightingale ee ae e- 1884 
By Walter Savage Landor. 

An Address to the’ Fellows of Trinity  .. 1917 

To Elizabeth Barrett Browning 2 1917 

A Modern Greek Idyl 1917 

Garibaldi and the wae nt of the Sic ilian 
Senate es ‘ an ne eo 398% 
By Andrew Lang. 

Lines on the Inaugural Meeting of the 
Shelley Society -- 1886 

The Tercentenary of Izaak W alton -- 1894 
By William Morris. 

Letters on a 1894 
By D. G. Rossetti. 

The aot ‘of Jan van Hunks ‘ 1912 

Letters to Swinburne ‘ +e «« 3952 
By John Ruskin. 

Gold: a Dialogue.. 1891 

Letters to William Ward 1893 

Letters on Art and Literature 1894 

Letters to Ernest Chesneau 1894 

Letters upon Subjects of Gener: al Interest 1892° 

Stray Letters to a London Bibliopole 1892 

Two Letters concerning ‘ Notes on Sheep- 
folds’ Per a Pe .- 1890 

Corresponde nce between J. R. and F. D. 
Maurice é 1396 

Letters upon Subje cts of General Interest 
to Dr. Furnivall ‘ a -. 21897 
By Harriet Shelley. 

Letters to Catherine Nugent 1889 
By Percy Bysshe Shelley. 

Prologue to Hellas .. . 1886 

Letters to Jane Clare ‘mont a 1889 

Letters to Elizabeth Hiichener .. 1890 

Letters to William Godwin 1891 

Letters to Leigh Hunt 1894 

Letters to T. J. Hogg 1896 
By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Familiar Epistle ‘ee 1896 
By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

Grace Darling 1893 

The Ballad of Bulgarie 1893 

Lord Soulis 1909 

The Marriage of Monr yna Lisa 1909 

In the fig 3 1909 

Letters to T. J. Wise 1909 

To W. 'T. W. D. ae 1909 

The Portrait 1909 

The Chronicle of Queen Fred “mn ‘d 1908 

Lord Scales 1909 

1909 


Burd Margaret 
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“The Worm of ae anced a -. 1909 


Border Ballads B re -- 1909 
“The Saviour of Society 5% .. 1909 
Liberty and Loyalty 1909 
M. Prudhomme at the International Exhi- 

bition .. oe -- 1909 
Letters on George Chapman S35 -. 1909 
Ode to Mazzini ; << -. 1909 
oo to Thomas Purnell a -- 1910 

A Record of Friendship te -- 1910 
Letters on William eek .. 1910 
“The Ballade of Truthful Charles. -- 1910 
Letters on the Elizabethan Dramatists .. 1910 
Letters to A. H. Bullen : .. 1910 
‘Letters .to J..Churton Collins ie .. 1910 
A Criminal Case Ae .. 1910 


Letters concerning Edgar Allan Poe -. 1910 


The Ballade of Villon and Fat Madge .. 1910 
Letters to Edmund Gosse ; 1910-1911 
Letters to E. C. Stedman .. 1912 
Blest and the Centenary of Shelley se S082 
Letters ‘to Sir Richard F. Burton ve 2912 
Letters to Sir Henry Taylor -s J. ABE2 
Letters to F. Locker Lampoon ss, 0° en ee 
Letters to the Press AB oo See 
The Cannibal Catechism .. ay oo 2018 
Les Fleurs du Mal . ~. rors 
Letters to Sir E. Lytton- Bulwer . .» 1918 
"Letters to Frederick Locker ie oo OHS 
Letters to Stéphane Mallarmé Ss s+ ,2OI3 
Zéolus -. 1914 
A Study of Hugo’ s Les Misérables _ -. 1914 
Pericles a ‘ ss 2914 
Letters to Lord Morley = -- 1914 
“Thomas Nabbes : ie a .. 1914 
-Christopher Marlowe | — -. 1914 
‘Letters to Edward Dowden at oo 3B 
-Letters to Lord Houghton oe e- 1915 
Lady Maisie’s Bair ai ws -. 1915 
Félicien Cossu Sis bts te -- 1915 
Théophile jis es as - -» 1915 
Ernest Clouét oie ne sis .. 1916 
A Vision of Bags _ .. 1916 


“The Death of Sir John Franklin .. o« 006 
The Triumph of Gloriana _ -- 1916 
Letters to Lady Trevelyan se -. 1916 


Wearieswa’ ‘2 i -. 1917 
Letters to John Nichol ae oo OTE 
Rondeaux Parisiens ws om -. 1917 
Letters to Victor Hugo az oo (AOE 
The Character of Dr. Johnson -. 1918 
The Italian Mother oe we os ATS 
The Ride from Milan oe até -- 1918 
The Two Knights 3 es -- 1918 
A Lay of Lilies is av < -- 1918 
A Letter to Emerson oi a -- 1918 
Queen Yseult ‘a ». 1918 
Lancelot, The Death of Rudel °. .- 1918 
Unde srgraduate Sonnets... é% -. 1918 
The Queen’s Tragedy be - -. 1919 
A Romance of Literature ae -. 1919 


Autobiographical Notes by A. C. S. -- 1920 

Letters to R. H. Horne i “— e- 1920 
By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. : 

The Antichamber bes a< -- 1906 


By L£. J. Trelawny. 


“The Relations of Shelley with his two Wives 1920 
The Relation of Lord Byron and ——— 
Leigh s es 1920 





By William Watson. 


Lachrymae Musarum es 7 -. 1892 

Shelley’s Centenary +s ae -- 1882 
By Thomas J. Wise. 

Verses > F oe 1882 


By William asia. 

The Law of Copyright .. me -- 1916 
By George Gissing. 

Letters to Edward Clodd af -. 1914 
By Joseph Conrad. 

Some Aspects of the Inquiry into Loss of 


Titanic a oo J3O%9 
Some Reflexions on the Loss of Titanic -- 1919 
To Poland in War-time a -- 1919 
The Shock of War ov ““s os 4919 
Tradition ay ae os -» 1919 
My Return to Cracow ee “is os 2089 
Henry James . = we -. 1919 
Autocracy and W ar 7 ast -- 1919 
The North Sea oe By ns «« 1080 
Guy de Maupassant oe 1919 


I have in many instances atta the 
above titles. 

Mr. Wise also issued in limited numbers 
nineteen separate papers extracted from 
the Proceedings of the Shelley Society. 
Robert Browning’s ‘ Pauline,’ noted above 
was seen through the press by Mr. Wise, 
but was issued for the Browning Society. 

W.. BB. 





FLooR CovERINGS OF THE TUDOR Epocu 
(12 S. vii. 311, 357).—May I point out that 
in Tudor inventories, as a rule, the word 
carpet does not refer to a floor, but was a 
cover for a piece of furniture or window seat. 
In the early period rushes were still used, 
but with the advance of the Renaissance, 
which arrived mostly through Holland, 


parquetry floors were introduced, and we: 


next notice flat cushions for the feet, with 
perhaps a small mat at the bedside or fire- 
place, and finally fair-sized central floor 
carpets. As Henry VIII. spent lavishly on 
furnishing his palaces, it is quite likely that 
Holbein specially introduced the Turkey 
carpet into his picture, as being rich in 
colour, rare and costly. There are some 
excellent papers on the subject in Archwo- 
logia. V. L. OLIvER. 
Sunninghill. 


Srmr Oscar OxrrpHant (12 S. vii. 349).— 
According to Allibone’s ‘Dictionary ot 
English Literature,’ he was the author of 
‘Firwin,’ a Novel, London, 1856, and of 
‘China: a Popular History,’ 1857. An 
extract from The Athenceum, 1857, p. 1110, 
is given, protesting “‘ against popular his- 
tories by writers who have no knowledge ” 
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of their subjects, “save what they have 
gleaned in the most careless and _indis- 
riminate manner from others.’’ After this 
is “see ‘Sir Oscar Oliphant’s China Re- 
viewed,’ by R. W. Williams, 1857, 8vo,”’ 
about which Allibone, under Williams, 
R. W., merely refers to Oliphant. Kirk’s 
‘Supplement to Allibone’ adds ‘Collected 
Poems,’ London, 1857. 

Sir Oscar Oliphant does not appear in the 
Index of Shaw’s ‘Knights of England’ in 
which is incorporated ‘A Complete List of 
Knights Bachelors dubbed in_ Ireland.’ 
Perhaps there was a change of surname. 

RosBert PIERPOINT. 


Mrs. O. F. Watton (12 S. vi. 336; vii. 
‘317, 358).—Your -eorrespondent at the last 
reference was mistaken as to the Rev. John 
Deck, the father of Mrs. Walton. He was 
Incumbent of St. Stephen’s, Hull, not of 
‘Christ’s Church. Jo Be. B. 





Etymotocgy or “Liverroot” (42 S. 
‘vil. 68, 984, 188, 254, 313, 373).—With 
reference to my note on p. 96, careful 
examination of the original shows the render- 
ing of Livermead in Cockington, circa 1200, 
to have been ‘“‘ Lefremede,”’ and not ‘‘ Lafre- 
‘mede,” in the cartulary of Torre Abbey. 
Apropos of Mr. HarRison’s contention that 
‘the word Alifs only meant ‘ protection ” ih 
‘a strictly military sense, we have recently 
discovered, from the evidence of place- 
‘ames on an old map in the Cockington 
Estate Office, ‘Castle Lane,” ‘‘ Castle Lane 
Fields,” and ‘‘Warborough Park,” and the 
finding of three large neolithic tools in the 
‘garden of the villa Chelston Tower, which 
‘are preserved in the museum of the Torquay 
Natural History Society, shows that un- 
doubtedly an ancient British camp, hitherto 
unrecorded, formerly surmounted Thornhill, 
which is at the head of the Livermead valley. 
We have another instance in Devon illus- 
trating the meaning of the word. On the 
road from Stover to Ilsington and Hey Tor 
is the little secluded village Liverton, lying 
in a gorge, worn by the Liverton brook 
between Tipley Hill, 240 feet, on the north, 
and*Rora Down (or Mount Ararat as it is 
called locally), 330 feet above the village, 
on the south. Liverton is further protected 
by the cone known as Penn-wood which 
Tises 240 feet above the level of the village 
to the east of Rora Down. None of these 
heights is known to have been a camp or 
“castle” as the fortified hill-tops of the 
Domnonii were called in Devon. The case 





of Liverton rather discounts Mr. HARRI- 
SON’s contention, and I suggest that as 
“pol” “mede” and “ton” are A.S., so 
hleo, hleow is A.S. for a sheltered spot (our 
word ‘‘lew ’’), from which Levermede, &C., 
may easily be derived. There is a Liverton 
and also a Liversedge in Yorkshire but I am 
unacquainted with the topographical con- 
ditions of the site of these place-names. 
Hueco R. WATKIN. 


Corry (12 8S. vii. 350).—The following 
inscription is on a magnificent monument 
to Isaac Corry’s memory in St. Mary’s 
Church, Newry. It is on the base of the 
monument, added some years after the 
main inscription :— 

“This Tablet is| to the Memory of | HENRY 
Pery Corry | Son of the Right Honorable Isaac 
Corry | Born July 1796 | Beloved. Admired and 
Regretted | He died December 1825 | at Kdinburgh 
| Where the Officers of the Regiment he had but 
just entered | Have erected a Tribute to his 
Memory | In Record | of a Mind, too Brilliant and 
too Good | to be Forgotten.” 

The Newry Telegraph for Jan. 6, 1826, 
announces his death :— 

“On the 28 Dec. at Peirs Hill Barracks, 
Edinburgh, in ‘consequence of a kick from a 
horse, Henry Pery Corry, Esq., 6* Dragoon Guards, 
aged 28.” 

Henry B. SwAnzy. 


Mrs. E. B. Mawr (12 S. vi. 251).—This 
lady was, I believe, the Mrs. Emma Mawr 
whom I had the pleasure of meeting in 
Bucarest a score of years ago. 

She was the widow of a Dr. Mawr who 
occupied with her a leading position in the 
British Colony in Romania towards the end 
of the last century. Dr. Mawr died leaving 
her a widow with two sons. The eldest, 
Frederick G., was in the British Military 
Service and attained the rank of Captaim 
in the 2nd Battalion of the Welsh Regt., 
while his brother Frank entered the 7th 
Regiment of Cavalry called Calarashi in the 
Romanian Army. Both married. Frede- 
rick died, a few years after | met him in 
Cork, but when I left Romania Frank, who 
was @ widower, was residing at Kalarashi 
on the Danube. He had one charming 
little daughter whom I used to meet when 
she was on a visit to her grandmother at 87 
Calea Zadurilor in Bucarest. 

Mrs. Emma Mawr followed her husband 
on Dec. 2, 1901 and was buried a couple of 
days afterwards in the Bellio Cemetery. 
Before she died she entrusted me with a 
letter addressed to the then Lord Bishop of 
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Gibraltar to be delivered after her death. 
This request I duly attended to. Mrs. 
Mawr had been a persona grata with Her 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth of Romania 
(Carmen Sylva) and as the Calea where 
Mrs. Mawr had died was in a remote district 
of the capital I addressed a letter to the 
Queen informing her of the sad event. A 
few days afterwards I received a gracious 
acknowledgment from Her Majesty stating 
that whilst she was grieved to hear of the 
passing of her old friend she thanked me 
“for my thoughtfulness in writing as other- 
wise the sad occurrence might not have 
reached her for some time as Madame Mawr 
had lived for the last few years in retirement 
owing to her age and infirmities.”’ Mrs. 
Mawr was aged 80 when she died. 
R. Stewart PATTERSON, 
Chaplain. H.M. Forces (retired) and to the 
Legation and British Colony in Romania. 
19 Heathhurst Road, Sanderstead, Surrey, 
BEaTsTER (12 S. vii. 267, 318).—In 
Yarmouth this is always printed Beetster. 
Pipen he coulde, and fishe, and nettes bete 
Chaucer’s ‘ Reve’s Tale.’ 
Chaucer adds . 
Of Norfolk was this Reve of which I tell. 
WILLIAM DE CASTRE. 


T am writing these few lines at the distance 
of three miles from the important Nether- 
land port of Ymuiden, also a great seafishing 
centre. I have seen the women at work 
repairing the fishing nets. They are called 
here Boetsters. This shows how old the 
name Beatster must be. It dates back to 
the time when virtually the same language 
was spoken on the English south-east and 
east coasts as was in use at that period from 
Boulogne to the mouth of the Weser on the 
continent. W. DEL Court. 


HoatuHER (12 8. vii. 331).—If a place- 
name a likely source of Hoather (with Hoad, 
and Hoathley, its variations) is the parish of 
Hoath, six miles from Canterbury, Kent. 

If a trade-name its source may be Heath 
or Heather (see Halliwell’s ‘ Dict. of Archaic 
Words ’). In Sussex ‘‘hoth”’ is a dialect 
word for furze or gorse, usually found on 
heaths and commons. 

The ‘English Dialect Dictionary ’ says 
“Hoath or hoth: a heath; only found in 
place-names.”’ W. Jaccarp, Capt. 


Hoath and Hoather are names indigenous 
in East and West Hoathley in Sussex. 
Hytton B. Date. 





EvizaBetH (RuNDLE)*CuHARLES (12 S, 
iii. 414; iv. 337)—Readers of ‘N. & Q.” 
will be pleased to know that the tablet 
erected to the memory of this gifted writer 
and benefactress upon the walls of “‘ Combe 
Edge,” Oakhill Way, Hampstead, has now 
been restored to its former state. For 
nearly two years the inscription and dates. 
were quite obliterated, and afterwards only 
partially rendered visible. 

CrecIL CLARKE. 


Tue ‘‘ GoosE Crus ” (12 8S. vii. 310, 354). 
—Srr WitLoucuBy Maycock has quite mis- 
taken my original query. Probably it was 
not clear enough. 

Between 1850 and 1860 ‘‘ Goose Clubs ” 
came into existence. By whom, and where: 
were they originated 7 The ‘N.E.D.’ gives: 
a definition: ‘‘An association formed to 
provide the members with geese.’’ One 
quotation is given (1859): ‘Turkeys from 
the country : Goose Clubs in town.” 

There is an old song called ‘The Goose 
Club’ which was possibly written in the 
early sixties, the first verse of which is :— 
Joe Pickles to his Wife did say on the Ist of last 

September— 

“Twas banyan time last Christmas Day, old lady,. 
you rememher. 

This year might bring the same ill-luek, so to: 
ensure some spruce grub, x fe 

I'll tell you what ['ll do, my duck, Fll take andi 
join a Goose Club.” 

The song describes the disastrous, result 
of his investment, and finishes : 
If you join Goose Clubs after this, 

right to holler, 

At all events ’twon’t be amiss just 

to foller. , 

I seem to remember having seen in public- 
house windows a card with the legend. 
** Join our Christmas Goose Club.” 

J. H. Lestiz, Lieut.-Coll. 


you'll have no 


to have a joint 


CLaupius SHAaw, Royat ArTILLERY (12 8. 
vii. 269).—I have now ascertained that 
Claudius Shaw died at Cobridge, in Stafford- 
shire on Nov. 10, 1875, and was buried at 
Salwarpe, near Droitwich, on Nov. 13. *" 

He was the author of a book entitled 
‘The Artilleryman’s Pocket Companion, 
the second edition of which was published, 
without date, probably about 1855. A 
third edition appeared, also without date, 
as by ‘Duncan Blanckley Shaw, K.S.F., 
&e., Late Captain 90th or Stirlingshire 
Militia, and Lieutenant Artillery, late British 
Auxiliary Legion.” There is a copy in the 
British Museum library.. 
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Who was D. B. Shaw? I have the pub- 
ished lists of the British Auxiliary Legion 
of Spain, for 1835 to 1837, but his name does 
not appear therein. 

J. H. Leste, Lieut.-Col. 

Bup «vs (12 S. vii. 332).—Budzeus makes 
no such statement in his ‘De Asse et parti- 
bus eius.’ Chalmers’s erroneous assertion 
is dished up again in H. J. Rose’s ‘New 
General Biographical Dictionary,’ in which 
the greater part of the article on Budzeus 
is taken verbatim from Chalmers. What we 
have in this latter dictionary is apparently 
a distorted version of the story given by 
Ludovicus Regius (Louis Le Roy) on p. 16 
of his Latin ‘ Life of Budzeus,’ published at 
Paris in 1540: “ Nuptiarum etiam die, qui 
est laetitie & hilaritati dicatus, minimum 
tres horas studuisse commemorant.”’ 

Towards the end of book v. cf the ‘De 
Asse,’ ed. 1551, p. 793, and in a letter of his 
to Sir Thomas More (‘ Budaei Epistolae,’ 
1531, pp.v. sqq.), part of which was entered 
by Southey in his ‘Commonplace Book,’ 
i. 165 sq., Budé informs us that he was not 
led by his wife and children to neglect his 
studies. In a letter to Cuthbert Tunstall, 
printed also in editions of Erasmus’s 
‘Epistolae ’ (coll. 148 sqq. in the London ed. 
of 1642, and No. 583 in Mr. P. S. Allen’s 
second volume), he calls Philologia his 
“altera conjux ”’ and says that the attrac- 
tions of his wife and children had no power 
to separate his from this ‘‘ Aegeria.”’ 

Epwarp BENSsLY. 

Much Hadham, Herts. 


RICHARD ELWELL, WINCHESTER SCHOLAR 
(12 8S. vii. 350).—He matriculated, as son 
of John of Westminster, gent., at Wadham 
College, on May 15, 1793, aged 18; but 
apparently did not take a degree. 

A. R. BAYLEY. 


For some details of his life see ‘ Registers 
of Wadham Coll., Oxon.,’ ed. by R. B. 
Gardiner, 2 vols., 1889-95. 

H. G. Harrison. 


INSCRIPTION ON BeEtt (12 S. vii. 332).— 
A rubbing of the inscription mentioned by 
H. C. may be seen at the Library of the 
Society of Antiquaries. It will be found 
“to be :—. 

CALESTES AVDITE SONOS MORTALES IW 1593. 
I understand this as an invocation to 
mortals to listen to celestial sounds. This 
motto has not been found on any other bell, 





so far as I am aware. I should conjecture 
that the Warden of Winchester College 
directed it to be cast on the bell. I see 
that the words sovos and mortales are 
transposed in the book on the ‘Bells of 
Hampshire ’ lately published by the Rev. 
W. E. Colchester. 
Amaerst D. TyssEen. 
59 Priory Road, N W 6. 


ELIZABETH CHUDLEIGH, DuCHESS OF 
Kineston (12 8. vii. 290, 336, 358).—In 
giving the date of the Duchess’s death as 
1785 I made a slip of the pen which I regret, 
2s it has given some correspondents the 
trouble of correcting an error which was 
obvious, as I believe every authority is in 
agreement as to the year in which the 
Duchess died. I am greatly obliged for the 
several letters that have reached me direct, 
and for the others which have appeared in 
‘N. & Q.’ The mystery at present remains 
unsolved. The evidence is in favour of the. 
body having been buried in France, and 
possibly there I may find my answer. 

W. CourtHopse ForMAN. 
Compton Down, near Winchester. 


Mr. AtecK ABRAHAMS has omitted the 


date of The Pall Mall Magazine which 
contains Miss Louisa Parr’s ‘Elizabeth 
‘Chudleigh.’ It is July, 1900. 


ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


SPENCER (12 S. vii. 331).—Hodnell is in 
Co. Warwick, not Worcester. It is now 
mere or less in the parish of Ladbroke, and 
some account of it, with a Spencer. pedigree, 
will be found in my recent history of that 
parish. The pastures of Hodnell were the 
foundation of the wealth of Althorp. 

S. H. A. H. 


MastTER GUNNER (12 S. v. 153, 212, 277 * 
vi. 22, 158, 197, 253 ; vii. $1).—The impor- 
tance of this office in former days will be 
easily apprehended by a reference to 10 S. 
iv. 293, where the peculiar gun-carriages 
first used by Marlborough at Blenheim and 
Ramillies are discussed. It is probable that 
on those occasions the Duke was his own 
Master Gunner-in-Chief. N. H. 


AvuTHOR WANTED (12 S. vii. 311, 359).— 
I do not believe any one described Genealogy 
as ‘“‘ the science of fools with long memories.’’ 
Surely it was Heraldry which was so branded. 
Planché in his ‘ Pursuivant of Arms,’ (my 
copy undated but about 1851, I think) 
refers in his ‘Preliminary Observations ’ 
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to this “smart saying,” but does not) 
mention the name of the man who thus, 
contemptuously spoke of Heraldry which | 
Planché himself considered the shorthand | 
of history. R. 8S. B. 


“New ExcuHance,” Lonpon (12 S. 
vii. 371).—This Exchange, originally known 
as “The Bursse of Britain ’’ was built in 
1608, and opened in 1609 by James I. It 
stood on part of the site of Durham House 
on the south side of the Strand, now occupied 
by houses Nos. 54 to 64. Coutts’s Bank, 
before its removal to the north side of the 
Strand, being in the centre. The New 
Exchange was demolished in 1737. 

Exeter Exchange stood on the site of 
Exeter House on the north side of the 
Strand ; its exact position may be seen in 
Rocque’s ‘Survey,’ 1746. It was cleared 
away in 1830. J. P. DE C. 


This bazaar was erected in 1608 on the 
south side of the Strand directly facing what 
is now Bedford Street. James I. gave it the 
title of “‘ Britain’s Burse.”” Strype, bk. vi. 
p- 75, describes it as follows :— 

‘Tn the place where certain old stables stood be- 
longing to this house (Durham House) is the New 
Exchange, being furnished with shops on both sides, 
the walls both below and above stairs, for milliners, 
sempstresses, and other trades that furnish dresses ; 
and is a place of great resort and trade for the 
nobility and gentry, and such as have occasion for 
such commodities.” 

It was taken down in 1737. For further 
particulars I would refer Miss Gwatwin to 
‘London, Past and Present,’ by Wheatley 
and Cunningham. In that same work she 
will find a description of ‘ Exeter Change’ a 
later establishment of an analogous kind, 
which stood where Burleigh Street, Strand, 
now is. WILLOUGHBY MAYCOCK. 


The ‘‘New Exchange ”’ in the Strand is 
undoubtedly meant by this. allusion; the 
best summary of its history was provided 
by the late Dr. T. N. Brushfield, F.S.A., 
‘* Britain’s Burse or the New Exchange,” 
reprinted 1903 from the Journal of the 
British Archeological Association. It was 
built, 1608, by Robert Cecil, Earl of Salis- 
bury, on the site of the stables of Durham 
House, and continued with more or less 
success until 1737, when shops and dwelling- 
houses were erected on the site (Maitland, 
p- 736). These still exist although sadly 
mutilated and may be identified as the 


| Harris 





premises on the south side of the Strand 


west of Durham House Yard, formerly 
occupied by Messrs. Coutts’s Bank. 

Exeter Change was an entirely different 
building although originating as one of the- 
imitators that the success of the “New 
Exchange ” late in the seventeenth century 
occasioned. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s 
allusion to the ‘‘ New Exchange ”’ just pre- 
dates its disreputable period. There is a. 
view illustrating the boutiques or stalls of 
about this date in the illustrations to some 
periodical or novel as yet not identified. 
The title is ‘The Unlucky Glance.’ I am 
not familiar with any view of the exterior. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS, 


R. Darron Baruam (12 S. vii. 349).— 
Richard Harris Dalton Barham, eldest son 
of the author of the ‘Ingoldsby Legends,’ 
matriculated at Oriel College on Mar. 12, 
1834, aged 18; B.A. 1838; Rector of 
Lolworth, co. Cambridge, 1839-75; and 
died Apr. 28, 1886. He wrote the ‘ Life and 
Letters of R. H. Barham; with Selections 
from his Miscellaneous Poems,’ 2 vols., 8vo, 
1870; and the ‘ Life and Remains of Theo- 
dore Hook’ (his father’s friend), 2 vols.,. 
sm. 8vo, 1849. A. R. BAY Ley. 


Richard Harris Dalton Barham was the 
eldest son of the Rev. Richard Harris 
Barham, the author of the ‘Ingoldsby 
Legends.’ He was born at Westwell, Kent, 
October, 1815, and was educated at St. 
Paul’s School, London, and at Oriel Coll., 
Oxon., B.A. 1838. He was Rector of 
Lolworth, Cambs, from 1839-75. For the 
last twenty-three years of his life he lived 
at Dawlish, where he died April 28, 1886. 
He published the ‘Life of T. E. Hook,’ in 
1849, and the ‘Life and Letters’ of his 
father in 1870. So far as I am aware no 
collected poems of his were ever published. 

H. G. HARRISON. 


R. Dalton Barham was the eldest, and 
sole surviving, son of ‘“‘ Thomas Ingoldsby.”’ 

Richard Harris Dalton Barham, born in 
1815, was for many years Rector of Lol- 
worth, near St. Ives (Hunts), and being 
fragile in health retired to South Devon, 
dying at Dawlish on Apr. 28, 1886. He was 
the author of a ‘Life of Theodore Hook ’ 
in 1848: and of one of his father, Richard 
Barham,. in 1870—a later (and 
slightly altered) edition of which appeared 
in 1880. 

Besides the fugitive pieces which appeared 
in Bentley’s Miscellany the Rev. R. H. D. 
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Barham wrote a short story entitled ‘The 
Rubber of Life,’ which appeared in 1841 
and was reprinted in 1854. Mr. Barham 
also designed a frontispiece (‘The Spectre 
of Tappington ’) to his father’s ‘ — : 


Domestic HiIsTORY IN THE NINETEENTH 
CentuRy (12S. vii. 191, 216,257, 295).—After- 
noon tea dates back much earlier than 1857, 
though it may have been, and probably was, 
an occasional rather than a daily custom. 
See p. 7 of David Garrick’s ‘Peep behind the 
Scenes, 1772, where this passage occurs :— 

“ First woman: You and I will drink a dish 
of tea together in comfort this afternoon.” 

W. JAaGGarp, Capt. 


Dixons OF BEESTON (12 8. vii. 331).— 
I suggest that reference to these two grants 
might possibly prove profitable :— 

‘‘Dixon. James, of London (descended from 
Dixon of the Bishopric of Durham), by Robert 
Cooke (Clarenceut). Stowe M.S. 670, fo. 81b. 

“Dixon, George, of Rainshaw, co. Durham. 
Grant of crest 14 Sep. 1615, by Richd. St George. 
Stowe MS. 714, fo. 146; Add. MS. 14, 295, fo. 107b.’ 

8S. A.. GRUNDY-NEWMAN. 


Hich ConstTasBies (12 8S. vii. 349).— 
Your correspondent is referred to ‘The 
Office of Constable,’ by Joseph Ritson 
(second edition, London, 1815) ; ‘The Jus? 
tice of the Peace and Parish Officer,’ by 
Richard Burn, Clerk (In the Savoy, 1756) ; 
Tomline’s ‘Law Directory ’ (London, 1820). 

Wo. Ser WEEKS. 


“You BET YOUR BOTTOM DOLLAR ” (12 §. 
vii. 211, 318).—This is still in use, although 
rather archaic. I remember a_ popular 
song, about 1878, to a tune from Offenbach’s 
‘Geneviéve,’ beginning :— 

I'm a dandy copper of the Broadway Squad, 
and having as a chorus :-— 

We're snoozers, we're bruisers 
Don’t give a d—n. 
You can bet your bottom dollar 
We don’t wear a paper collar, 
&e., ke. 
ArtuuR E. Bostwick. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
AvutHor oF QuvuoraTion WANTED (12 8. vii. 


3. ‘Thou. for my sake, at Alla’s shrine, 
And I—at any God’s for thine! 
are the words ending an address from Hinda to 
Hafed in the Fire Worshippers (* Lalla Kookh,’ by 
homas Moore) They are the 310th and 311th 
lines of the fourth division of the poem. 
WILLIAM GILBERT, F.R.N.S. 





Hotes on Books. 


Four Plays of Gil Vicente. Edited from the editio. 
princeps (1562), with Translation and Notes by 
Aubrey F.G. Bell. (Cambridge University Press, 
1/. net.) 

THE student of European literature, even if he do 

not occupy himself specially with Portuguese, must 

find a place in his mental picture of the whole for 

Gil Vicente. And, whatever be his main study, 

that place should not be fixed somewhere in the 

remote background, where details become vague,. 
and the poet’s significance meagre. For Gil Vicente 
has three or four good claims to high consideration. 

To the curious, he presents a set of personal pro- 

blems—in which respect his life not a little- 

resembles Shakespeare’s. What we know about 
him amounts to little. Yet that little has 
recently been increased and the accounts given 
in encyclopedias and text - books now re- 
quire certain corrections in the light of new 
study—notably the discoveries and the arguments 
of Senhor Anselmo Braamcamp Freire. There was 

a goldsmith, Gil Vicente, and, contemporaneously, 

a poet Gil Vicente. There has been a readiness to 

make of these two separate persons; but more 

accurate information and better considered criti- 
cism now identify them, though here and there 
arises cause for doubt. It would seem too that 
descriptions of Gil Vicente as a student of juris- 
prudence, or a learned person of any kind, have 
now to be dismissed as without foundation. The 
commonly given dates of his birth and death. 
should also be revised: Aubrey Bell in his Intro- 
duction, suggests c. 1465 to 1536 or 1537, instead of’ 

1475 or 1480 to 1557. 

Although his origin and family and many ques- 
tions of date and place remain full of obscurity, we 
possess a good Saal of picturesque detail and 
anecdote as to his life at the Portuguese Court, 
and its many successes and vicissitudes; and there 
is much of an interesting nature to be traced out 
and surmised, from allusions and familiarcities in 
his work, concerning his probable rustic origin. 
He was actor too, as well as playwright; and 
in all this, yet again, offers obvious matter for com- 
parison with Shakespeare. 

Above all, however, Vicente is a great poet; he 
wants indeed little of being among,the few greatest. 
So wide is his range, so fearless and stinging his 
wit, so vivid his presentment of character, and so 
perfect does he show himself in delicacy, music, 
and imagination in his flights of lyrical poetry that 
it is worth learning Portuguese for the sake of 
reading him. The work before us should then 
receive attention and a welcome. Mr. Bell's 
Introduction deals fully and competently, and in 
the light of the most recent work on the subject, 
with the poet’s life and plays, his quality as 
dramatist and ‘poet, and his position in Tester. 
The Plays offered—text and English translation 
in paraliel columns—are the ‘ Auto da Alma,’ the 
‘Exhortacaéo da Guerra,’ the ‘Farsa dos Almo- 
creves,’ and the ‘Tragicomedia Pastoril da Serra 
da Estrella.’ 

The translation is not invariably happy—it 
follows the verse scheme of the original and is 
rhymed: but this has frequently involved sacri- 
ficing the more important characteristics of wit,. 
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delicacy and simplicity. This is most to be 
regretted in the ‘ Auto da Alma,’*where the intru- 
sion of dull clichés and of words out of tune some- 
times makes a painful disparity between the 
English and the Portuguese. To take but one | 
example—the Angel’s words, 
A hospeda tem graca tanta 
faruosha tantos fauores, 
become 
Such grace is hers that nought can smirch, 
Such favours will she show to thee, 
That innkeeper. 

(The discerning reader will perceive at once that 
smirch’ is wanted to rhyme with ‘Church.) It 
was a pity to entangle oneself in a scheme which 
required such filling out as this. 

Mr. Aubrey Bell compares the ‘Auto da Alma’ 
to the ‘Dream of Gerontius, aptly, we think. 
though the comparison, after the correspondences 
have been seen. resolves itself into a contrast. 

Vicente’s qualities and limitations as a dramatist 
and something of his character as a man, are more 
plainly to be seen in the other three plays of this 
volume. His patriotism, his skill in expressing 
magnificence, his pleasant. roughness, and his 
ly rical eloquence come out in the ‘ Exhortation to 
War’ : in the farce of ‘ The Carriers’ we have his turn 
of satire, sharp and yet good-humoured, having 
for its object the poor nobleman who strives to 
keep up an appearance of grandeur. The pastoral 
i: a simple production which owes its charm to 
the peculiar quality of Vicente’s genius. None 
of these has plot; and in all the characters are 
types rather than individuals: but types very 
vividly portrayed. 

Mr. Bell supplies a few good notes, a bibliography 
and a list of the proverbs which appear in Gil 
Vicente’s works. 


Johnson Club Papers. By Various Hands. 
Second Series. (Fisher Unwin, 10s. 6d. net.) 


WE have read these papers with great interest 
and cordially commend them to the innumerable 
lovers of the great Doctor outside that body- 
guard of nis memory, the Johnson Club. 

True members of the Club all the writers 
approve themselves, first by their affectionate 


study of him and all topics and. persons connected | 


with him, and secondly by the success with which 
each in turn carries over to the reader the 
familiar, but yet ever-fresh, sense of Johnson’s 
genius and character. Perhaps no old student 
will find much that is new to him in these pages 
so far as hard facts go—but he will find a con- 
venient account of many subjects, one or two 
interesting originals not very easily accessible 
otherwise, as well as pages of pleasant reading. 

Of the contributors to this volume the Club 
has to mourn the loss of three. Henry B. 
Wheatley’s paper on ‘ Johnson’s Monument and 
Parr’s Epitaph on Johnson’ is one of the first 
that readers will turn to. It contains the text 
of a letter from Parr to Boswell, of December, 
1791, not hitherto printed. A study of 
Johnson’s expletives could not but furnish 
entertaining material,—and this composes the 
essay by Spencer Leigh Hughes. Sir George 
Radford had contributed a most interesting 
-account of the making of the Dictionary. 








Dr. Johnson’s relations with persons are 
represented here principally af papers on ‘ Dr. 
Dodd ’ (by Sir Chartres Biron), ‘ Monboddo ’” 
(by Mr. Edward Clodd), and ‘ Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’ (by Mr. L. C. Thomas). His opinions on 
| Ireland and on the nature of Liberty have a 
peculiar interest at the moment: they are dealt 
with respectively by Mr. John O’Connor and 
Mr. E. S. P. Haynes. What Johnson might have 
done or been if the course of his life and opinions 
had taken a slightly different turn, is a more 
interesting question than it proves itself in most 
cases—more profitable too, for the unfulfilled 
possibilities of Johnson make up a great part of 
his force. Mr. Roscoe’s ‘Dr. Johnson and the 
Law,’ and Sir Charles Russell’s ‘ Dr. Johnson and 
the Catholic Church’ illustrate this well. Mr. 
A. B. Walkley discusses ‘Johnson and the 
Theatre’ with all the liveliness, suggestiveness 
and abundance of information that his readers 
have learned to expect of him. The most 
intimate of the essays is that by Mr. H. S. Scott 
on ‘ Johnson’s Character as shown in his Writings ’ 
—by which is intended the actual self-portraiture 
therein detected or confessed. 


Obituary. 


LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 

WitH very deep regret do we learn the death of 
this accomplished writer of verse and student of 
literature, who has been for many years 2 con- 
tributor and a warm friend to ‘N. &Q.’ It occurred 
at Chipping Campden, Gloucestershire, on the 2nd 
inst., in her 5Yth year. The only child of General 
P. R. Guiney, she was born in Boston, U.S.A., 
and educated in America, but has resided much in 
England, connecting herself especially with Oxford. 
Her original work, from 1885 onwards, runs to 
several volumes both of prose and verse—of the 
latter, ‘England and Yesterday,’ may be specially 
mentioned; and she has edited se!ections from James 
Clarence Mangan, Dr. T. W. Parson’s Translation of 
Dante, and Vaughan’s ‘Mount of Olives.’ Her 
keenness as a scholar was not greater than her 
generosity as a critic; she had the gift of bracing 
praise; and there must be many whose literary 
efforts will lose half their zest for the lack of her 
ready sympathy. 





Motices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 


tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers”—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4. ; corrected proofs to the Athenzeum 
Press, 11 and 13 Bream’s Buildings, E.C.4. 

ALL communications intended for insertion i: 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 

CorRIGENDA.—Ante p. 320, col. 1, 1. 27, for “ Bishop 
Branlingham” read Bishop Brantingham —P. 
col. 1 for “thrummers” read thrummes.— 
P. 378, col. 2, 1.5 from bottom, for ‘ Bernhard 
Bar, &c.”’ read Bench and Bar, &c. 











